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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Agents Wanted to Sell 


Every Horse-Owners’ Encyclopedia, 


is the most complete work on the horse ever 
American 


This 
pu lished. It is by the best 
ority, eae illustrated with nearly 10) fine en- 


gre’ the most celebrated Soreae and repre- 

senting every disease the a. subject to. 

nts are meeting with un envesse, 
from 5 to 10 Soples a aay. = 


8 liberal discount; any man can 
week, without trouble. only he phn A hg 


Send for circulars of terms, &c., to 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 
822 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


“UNA AND HER PAUPERS.” ., 


Memorials of Agues Elizabeth Jones, 


BY HER SISTER. 
With an Introductory Sketch by FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE. 
Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. Price $2. 

“I call her Una, for when her whole Life and 
Image rise before me, so far from thinking the 
story of Una and her lion a myth, I say here is Una 
im real flesh and blood—Una and her Paupers, 
far more untamable than lions.”—Florence Night- 
éngale. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, 
post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price by the 
Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


Neo. 416 Broome St., N. Y. 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLB. 
By the ao tag of “Ecce Coslum” and “Pater Mundi.” 


From the late Rev. Albert Barnes: “T rejoice 
that God kh hes raised upin the author of * Kcce Caw- 
pt e day. qualified to meet the unbelieving science 

From the Princeton Review: “A writer of the 
first —F in the highest realms of thov ent. sd 

AD FIDEM. - $1.50. 
PATER MUNDI. i2mo., - -  - 1&0 
ECCE mo. 


BELU 1.25. 
m4 book sent free “ot postage on receipt of 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPARY, 
Publishers, 117 Washington St.. Boston. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 

















Specia) attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 


4é = 
SPARKLING JEWELS.” 
By KNOWLES SHAW. 
A tama | of fresh, bright Music; the words are 
of a pure and el boast char&cter, while every tune 
— and strongly 
worker will 
ce Bet doz. 


JHUROH & OY,, Cincinnati. 


DE WITT C. LENT & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


45! Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


Estimates for Libraries aiven and Cata- 
logues supplied! 
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HE ORIGINAL avons A STORIES, 8 vols. 
and the New Ly y gee 10 vols., now Many 


(Late 2AM & tpider bom? Geeos & Co.), 


Catalogue dent to any ae 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
a Hawe Just Published: 
THE 
TRUE SITE OF CALVARY, 


AND 
Suggestions Relating to the Resurrection. 





BY 
FISHER HOWE, Esq. 
WITH AN 
I [LLUSTRATED MAP 
or 
JERUSALEM. 


8vo. Neat Cloth. Price, $1. 


ALSO, 
A MAP OF THE 


Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem. 


BY 
CAPT. WILSON, R. E., 
Under the direction of 
COLONEL SIR HENRY JAMES, R. E., F. R. 8S. 
With 81 References. 
Folded in neat cloth case. Price, $3. 


—<iiin 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00., 
PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS, 

770 Broadway, cor. of 9th St., New York, 
Abgve can be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 


VICK’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 


AND OTHER 


HARDY BULBS for FALL PLANTING, 


Is aey Published, and will be sent FREE to all who 
apply. Addres 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 








CREAT TREAT FOR BOYS! 


Life and adventures of Robert Houdin, the most 
famous conjuror in the world, just commenced in 
No. 48 of HANEY’S JOURNAL, showing how, when 
a boy, he got his first lessons in c, his youth- 
ful mishaps as a» amateur, his amu: and thrill- 
ing adventures, how he invented an performed 
his marvelous feats, his great magical contest wiih 
the famous Arebee eee &c. Every boy will 
long to reed this fa ing ive, and to give 
all the oppo tunity, HANEY’s JCURN Ale & 
some eight-page ( orty Ley. sclemse), il ustrated 
family paper, will be Six months a trial to 
any a puekeriber 1 for “25 cts. JESSE HANEY 
& CO.. 119 Nassau st., N. ¥. Siugle copies of any 
newsdealer—none free.—No premiums. 





NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPs wiil 

be com ced in the September number of 
THE GALAXY. It is called “The Eustace Dia- 
monds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy’s story, “ Lady Judith,” will be 
completed. 
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AGENTS WANTE 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’'S 
LIFE OF 


Jesus the Christ. 
For full descriptive circulars, terme, 
territory, pe apply to 
B. FORD Honea. Mans Park er MY Brom- 


With ad Wat Four gt 
mig: J Ba ag ln tae 


Sansom StF 





TWO INVALUABLE 
Works of = ras uta 


Allibone’s Dietoary at Authors. 


A_ Critical wy ee of and 
British an Tican Au = bore om] de- 
pee ae! to the latter 
h ing over 
: Reticle (Authors), with 

ts. By S. AUSTIN ALLI- 
‘al Svo. 
If mo- 





any LL.D., fi vol 
ce per vol., Goth, $7. Leen. 50 ; 
roeco, $9.50. 


Lgiaat's Biographical Dictionary, 


Dictionury of Beers, and Mythol- 
conte ning Memoirs of Bal sent Persons 

all Ages and Countries. and aecounts of the 
various cabsocte as of the Norse, Hindoo and Classic 
¥ Mythologies, WAY Pronunciation of their 


leqsnene'= © which they 
Pair rorkoy eit $13.00; pesik Bi is 


0 vols. im~- 
$1; brary sheep, $12; 

all ee Descriptive cir- 

a. Toatled on application, “1 


Published by J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


*|AMONG MY BOOKS. 


Those who travel, and those who stay at 
home, Summer readers or Winter readers, 
can find no more delightful book than the 
new edition of the popular 


““WORLD ESSAYS.” 


From press and people, of all sections, 
politics, and religions, rg such criti- 
cisms as the following: 


(From the New York Caristian Union.) 


full of the most delightful 
rai rary wee Po he author 





its best 
ty with litera x7 Se 
es the ent illustration oF rt 
and th 


ht. writer 
of his own eres 


ness, oa 


r the ways and | the days that 
5 b+ "Modern nis uns nker.” with his * 
ever: nce, ep ey yt 
little favor in his ey htly on sd 
ligious themes, but ‘old-fashioned stianity has 
h nso’ allegiance. One of 1 finest Harter, 
in Lg - thinking, is tnat on the k. 

1 Lo ungivigediy with oe 
cause” of the Pu ism, past or 
present e cordially hates. Yet our resentment is 

y stirred when he traverses our os —s 

convivloas. His sincerity commands o pect, 
and his courtesy disarms our hostility wollee rs or 
neutrai ground ca ore to — Sonsiesses 
he is very oy 8 Pleasure to us in seeing 
a man cal m... yi f in op ition to the 
prevailing aoe of cones se n our author, 
with unusual warmth, b’ 3 fort rth Chesterfield : 
7° ttf say defiantly, to seas: memory of a patriot 
whe otism was rare, a 
joving, anxious parent, * * the writer, in 
my poor he of the best E Fan or his 
times.” A more strikin his 
ence is the criticism on Dickens. his exaltation 
of Thackeray's ere in comparison with that ~ 
Dickens, he will find wers, few perha 
but 5 shroee = their faith "ito ‘Thackeray he devo 
. c ightfal. d a half, which we have found very de- 


erhe moe I Ya thoroughly fascinated us. The 

rere ee eat rth + ft tok tho ts We suspect that 
0! 

garment » tow fe as with Ley | 





with not a few bay ad it wil 
| iniallng ee, teen Ge ebnecpone 
bertetoegest lane weotn at lingers op 
the taste 
1 vol., 12mo. Beautifully printed; ele- 

gantly bound. 

PRICK, $1.50. 

For sale by booksellers generally, or 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price by 
E. J, HALE & SON, Publishers, 


17 Murray Street, New York. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 
Science and the Bible. 


These two topics having been treated incidentally 
in two late sermons by 


Henry Warp BEECHER, 
There seems to be much discussion of 


newspaper 
his views without knowledge of what those views 
are. The two sermons are called respectively, 


“THE AGES TO COME” 


and “THE TWO REVELATIONS,” 


and are publisbed in the regular weekly issue of 
Mr. Beecher’s Serm PLYMOUTH PULPIT. Year- 
ly Subscriptions $3 prey, npn UNION subscrib- 
ers, $2.) 

i Any Sermon will be mailed postpaid on receipt 
of Ten Cents, by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 








27 Park Place, N.Y. 


THE SCHWARTZ NOVELS. 


The popular novels of the great Swedish authoress, 
MADAME SOPHIE MARIE SCHWARTZ. ‘Trans- 
lated by Miss SELMA BorG and Miss MARIA A. 
BROWN. Per vol., cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.00. 

1. Gold and Name. Now Ready. 

%. Birth and Education. Now Ready. 

3. Guilt and Innocence. Now Ready. 

4, The Wife of a Vain Man. (In Press.) 

5. Man of Birth and Woman of the Pee- 

ple. (In Press. ) 

6. Work Ennobles Man. (In Press.) 

7. The Right Ome. (In Press.) 


Each story complete in one volume. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail. postpaid, on receipt of price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


THE LAST NUMBER OF 
BEECHER’S SERMONS 


‘(PLYMOUTH PULPIT), 
IN PAMPHLET FORM, IS 
No. 21, Vol. VI., entitled 


The Lord’s Prayer. 


Single Nos. price 10 cents; mailed on receipt of 
price. 
earl papocet tion price to PLYMOUTH 
PULPIE te Yes “: if taken together with the 
CHRISTIAN PU RION, 
J. B. FORD ay ~~ Pablishers, 
27 Perk Place, N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A FIRST-CLASS 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, 


In connection with the New Jersey State Bernal’ 

















Total charges for Board, Tuition, and Books, $2008 
ear. Total 'N pupils, hwy a year. 


‘or circular, wi ll par 
LEWIis M. JOHNSON, cl 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


Brainerd Institute. 
Cranbury. N. J. 
W. 8. McNAIR, Principal. 


Charlier Protestant Institute 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
126, 128, 130 East 44th Street, 
Will re-open September 18th. 
College, Dusiaee. West Point, Navy School— 
. German, Spanish. 
rding ana Primacy Departments. Gymnasi- 


Boa 
um Circulars with toe names of 1,(0U former pu- 
pils. Pro¥. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


The Cornell University. 


The following General Courses are now fully es- 
tablished : Course in beese- | (degree of Ph B ), 
Course in Seengs (degree o 8.). and Course in 

Arts (degree of B.A.), together with various elect- 
ay and special courses. The soap te depart- 
ments for Specia) Training are organ’ and 
= operation: Agricuiture, Architecture. Civil and 

echanical Eagincoeps.¢ Chemistry x7 oupiied to Man- 
Sthevares. applied to .eology, an rinary Sur- 
gery. in these either diplomas oo licentiate cer- 
tifleates are conierred. Entrance Kxaminations 
papeember lith and 2th. For circulars addréss 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE Consats parva, 


’ 














Marietta College, 
MARIETTA, Ohio. 


The Fall Term begins August 31. 

In the Academy students are prepared for Col- 
lege or for Business. Students for the ministry 
and Union soldiers taking a full course, have their 
tuition remitted. 

The libraries contain 23,000 volumes, and large 
additions have been made to the Apparatus and 


Cabinets. 
Address ISRAEL W. ANDREWS, President. 





Worcester Technical School. 
The Fall Term will begin Sept. 12. Candidat 


EDUCATIONAL. 








DELACOVE INSTITUTE, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
TRENTON, New Jersey. 
Prominent for solid advan’ of Home, Church, 

d School. Sept. 


on 9 For circulars, ad- 
ress e 
MM. ELLE GIBBONS HUNT. 


Highland Military Academy, 
Rains eh Mass. 
Sixteenth Sept. 6th. Common and 
nies uding Natura! Sciences 
i Studles, ee by $7.000 worth 
of ooneaee n the hands oF t distinguished edu- 
cators. For circulars. ed 
Oo. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 
Chicago Collegiate Institute, 
At RAVENSWOOD. 


rior sh und Classical Course, German 
SCAR A. MAYO, Teacher of Muse : 


A ch 
Hou ENDERSON, Board w 6 
Principal. 1 R.R. fare for day scholars from Chica- 
8°; da ress DW ARD HAYES, Ravenswood, I m. 


Rotors" Blatchfo' 
Lloyd, Hon, $1 B. “Goomins. yord. WP! Jon Jones, True: 


Freehold Institute, 
Freehold, New Jersey. 


School for ore. For ome e8 ap- 
ie a the he Palscipel, Rev. A. G. CHAM = ° 


The Honse of ‘the Evangelists, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
This Institution is Le ay for the edu- 
ertton, oF MINISTE Four TH 


NEG LECTED 

Students are received irrespectively of denom- 
inati relations, and invariably on a pro! on 
<3 ee months. "rhe It course of study is three 
The Engl ible i 7 a 
of “the institution. The eum rs r se- 
cures toa student the full benefits of The ‘institu. 
tion. Students unable to furnish this amount will 


ded as as necessary. 
zee terms of admission to the privileges of the 
use are— 
Ist. The hearty sotieten ¢ wipes are known as 
elical —— = Pose 
cy call by the Holy 
of God, 
ected classes as 














2a. A consciou d recogn 
@ oat to the Ministry of the Word 
tng object and r) —— ce of the n 
ol and sphe 
Nos Ocean 


of th 
Sehoel education. 


ee next sestion of the House will open WED 

PY ESDAY. SEPT! MBER 6th. A)l applications for ad- 

and for further ‘ormation respecting 

tution should dressed to the REV. 

N @. AMES, Head of the House of the Evan- 
gelists, No. 622 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Olivet College, Michigan. 


Open to Lm and gentlemen alike. Necessary 
expenses v: moderate. No charge for tuition to 
candidates for the ministry and daughters of home 
missionaries. Three departmen n- 
tific, and Pre Se 

et 4. 


Next term 
. MORRISON, President. 
OLIVET, Mich. July %, 1871. 


The Misses Green’s School 


For YouneG LAntieEs, No. 1 Fifth Avenue, first 
house from Washington Square, will be re-opened 
by their successors, the Misses wRAHAM, On Tues- 
day, the 2th of September. 


LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson River Insti- 
tute, at Claverack, N.Y. For pens sexes. Term 
opens Sept.4. Rev. Alonzo Flack, A.M., President. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

Boston, MASS GEST MUSIC SCHOOL 
IN THE t WORLD. * eae fore the most eminent in- 
structors.and affords advantage® su Superior to 
similar institution at minimum rates. Fall Term 
opens Monday, September llth Pupils fitted to 

teach. Sitaat ons —— Ci reulars Get 
fall information rms, 
&c., mailed free upon ‘application to 

OURT EE, Director. 


Mrs. J. 7. Benedict’s 
English, German, and French Boarding and Day 
School, for Young Ladies and Children, will re- 

Oct. 24 at No. 7 Hast 42d street, New York 
cht. near the new Union Depot. 


University of Wooster (Ohio) 
Begins ‘ts 4d year Wed day, 13th September. 


The Course of Study is equal to that of the oldest 
Colleges in the country. udents of sexes are 
admitted on precisely the same terms. 

WILLIS LORD. 





ins 


























for admission should present themselves on that 
day. 
For catalogues containing full information, ad- 
dress 
PRoF. C. O, THOMPSON, 


Worcester, Mass. 


aking bo einen ent, healthy, Sepa. 
ae ange at tig TARY INSTILOTE 


al 
akepeene’ Rept 14th. Box 654, Yonkers, New York. 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE,—A superior Col- 
lege, with a preparatory, and musical 
departments attached. kspecialiy ——- to — 
d and advanced students. ‘I'o 
applica ation 8 sbould be made immediately. mL adress 
. W. COW LEs, D.D., President. 
Elmira, ‘Chemung Co.,N ¥. 


OME SCHOOL for Young Rating, Number 
% elightful locatio: 








college cow 
JOSEPHINE SNYDER, Khinebeck, N 


Poughkeepsie Female ‘bata 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


The Thirteenth Year of this Institution, under 
present Rector (Thirty-fifth since incorporation), 
will begin on 

Thursday, September 14, 1871. 

The best Educational advantages, combined with 
home care and comforts, are here afforded. 

For Circulars or admission, address the Rector, 
Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, A.M.; or, Secretary of Trus- 


ba H.D VARICK, 








“Hightstown Classical Institute. 





Rev. 
cd. 


got bore. ‘Ferms megerata 


cod and safe Boarding Seco for young men | and country 








Address the President, 
FRMALE COLLEGE, Bordentown. N. J., 
rnishes best educational ajvantages. together 
with a pleasant home. Board and Tuition, $208 a 
year. For catalogues, address 
Rev. J. H. BRAKELEY, Ph.D. 





Riverview Military 4 Academy, 
Poughbeenele. & 

Location healthy; scene equalled ; Buil 
convenient; Teac ers highly educated. ae 
working men; System of Order 1 
wide-awake, thorough- fons School for Boys isi 
ing to be trained for siness. for College, or for 
West as or the Naval Academy. — OTIS 

~BEE, A.M., Principal and Proprieto: 
Williams College, 


Williamstown, Mass. 

Applicants for admission to Williams College wil 
be examined on Tuesduy, June 27th, at 9 A.M., ic 
Ahere will be another examination at the samo 
place on Wednesday, August 0th ; and private ex- 
amination } oa be given to those who cannot con- 
venienti pecan’, op cit either of these days, on 
ap: licat: ato 

Poountery a po wilt "be, given to ~ 4 oung 

character and a 
-s MARK HOPKINS, President. 


Misses Porter and Champney 
FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. Old Hadley Mass. 
The ‘erm wil Wed 


i} 
Se pen, 181, For circulars and particulars ad- 
areas the cipals. 


Pete Edward C 
kg aces ieee ett 














Institute. 





EW YORK father, having a sick wife, and 
x : ares his a5 should like 
4and 7 ey 


ae thts of jain 
a mountailie pre- 


life. Ney Reeles 2 oO. 


ferred. Money a secondary reg ine 
Ollice of this paper. 
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DRY FOODS. 


INSURANCE. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








GREAT REDUCTION 
IN 
CARPETS. 


JOHN OROSSLEY & SONS’ 
Best Eng. Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.15 per Yard, 


Amer, Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.12 1-2 per Vard. 
ALSO, A LARGE LINE OF 


AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 


Ranging In price from $2.50 t $3.50 per yard. 
Moquettes, 
Wiitons, ¥ 


Brussels, 
Three-Plys, 
Ingrains, etc., 
At Greatiy Reduced Prices. 
J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, L. 1. 


H. MACY. 


arid, ine as eortmens of 
ONS A pS ed 





Ri. 
LACE 


aD Sate 
FRENCH AND SCOTCH EERIE 
D LIN NEN H #3, 


HOSIBR WAR 
rains: 4 a) + AND HOUSE FU SHING 
Y GOODS, BOOKS, &c., 
wat t Popular Prices. 
Mth street s and 6th avenue. 





F? R One Doltar—A pair of Parts Kid Gloves, 
any color, shade, or size~two buttons 2c. extra. 
For ae Dollar—The latest style s’ Lace 


Colla 
Fer, ‘Que Dellar—The latest style Ladies’ Lace 


ag ‘One ollar—A Ladies’ Lace Handkerchief. 
or One Dellar—The Ladies’ Nisson silk Tie 


will be sent by . 
J Es E. MONALLY & CO., 
ers, 349 Broadway and 28 White St. 


Import 
Merchants also supplied. 








" GROCERIES, é&c. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 








Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 

ower prices than any house in this line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 





GQae= UP CLUBs. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 
Parties inquire how to get upclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Ciub organizers. 
THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
- 31-AND 383 VESRY 8T., 
P. O. Box 543.) 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


Ths Most Durable, Economical and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS---NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. 


AMERICAN PATENT SPONGE 00., 
524 Broadway. N. Y. 


A.WILLARD. 
W. LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street, 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York. 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKINC-CLASSES. 


No. 82 Bowery, 
(Above Canal Street). NEW YORK. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 


New Yore. 


























Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 


CRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 
h. & H. T. ANTHONY & CG., 
591 Broadway,N.Y., opposite Metropolitar Hot 





UCK WOOD &CO., PHOTOGRAPHER, 
R Aaceates 


3 odway. First PREMIUM 
haart 69. and 70. 
rial doz. ; Cartes de Visites, $5 
o.. - pe ay bey Bho hotographs, Ten Dollars. 








SHERMAN HOUSE. 


OHICAGO, 


Onpeetie, Court H 
The largest a t Hotel = ree, + abe tunes 
Was first opened to the papit Ay he 


Church - Furniture 
And DECORATION a Specialty. 


. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 


Send five P. O. Stamns for Catalogue. 
apine D DES SiNG ZO TO P A FIRS 
Sewing-M 
” 


po a : 








Rt a Bria ede 


Good work at highest prices tf desired. 


8 O’CLOCK. 





ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. , 


OFFICE OF +. an 
ATLANTIC MoTUAL IN fs 
New Vor«, January + a 
The Truatces, in conformtty to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, subsatt the following Statement of its affairs 
on the Sist December 1871: 
i -¥e seseieed on Marine Ris 


eo 3st Dec., se 
F 1d on cles not marked 0 
ist January, 1870 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 


|} No petites have been issued upon — 
Fire Riss disconnect- 


ed with ¥ Ma 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
unary, 1820, to dist ember, 1870........ $5,392,738 55 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,253,590 39 
‘Returns of Premiums and Expenses... $1,063 063,268 57 
fhe Compan aes the Seton Amos, viz: 

ted States and State of New 


hing 

OBteok. City, “nank, and of Stoe - $8,848,7H 

Loans, secured by stocks, and pon hang 2,377, iso wo 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. . agra 00 

abe and sundry notes - claims 

due the Company, estimated a 

Premiu Botseas 4 Bills Hevetvabie 

Cash in S00 cece coecceuce 


Total Amount Of ASSetS.....00++-s00+ e00e$14,183,983 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profit will be paid to the holders thereof, 
r their | semrosemsatives. onand after Tuesday, 
e Seventh of February n 
The outstanding certificates’ of the issne of 1967, 
wil redeemed and paid to the héiders thereof, or 
their legal pearencntassees. on and after 'Tuesday, 
the Seventh of february next. from which date all 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
roduced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
pon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 
A dividend of ‘Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
une net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
pose ending 3ist December, 1870, for which certifi- 
tes will be issued on and after Tuesdey, the 
fourth of April next. 


By order of the Boara, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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JOuN D. JONES, 
eg DeNNTs, 


HENRY K. BOGERT, 
DENNIS PERKINS, 
H. MOORE, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 
iy CoIT, JAMES Low, 
. PICKERSGILE, ©. A. 
RTISs, B. J. HOWLAND, 
LES H. RUSSELL, BENJ. BABCOCK, 
ov LL HOLBROOK, Kosr. B. MINTURN, 
. WARREN WESTON, GoRDON W. BUTNHAM, 
eres PHELPS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
LEB BARSTGW GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 
A PI PILLoT. Wa. H. WeEsB, 
Wittu1aMm K. donee, OBERT L. STUART, 
BT. C. FERGUSSON, SuEPPARD GANDY, 
DAVID LANE, id 
JAMES BRYCE, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
WM. STURGIS, 





WILLJAM KE. BUNKER, 

SAMUEL L. MITCIELL, 

JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

CHas P. BURDETT, 

ALEX. V. BLAKE, 

JOHN D. JONES, Presiden 

a ES DENNIS, Vics. President. 
H. MOORK, 2a Vice-President. 

J. Dp HEW v 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 
Rapid and Continued Sales! ! 


500 VOLUMES IM ONE!) 
Agents — 


The Library of Poetry and Song, 


Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
nies Seotch, Irish, and American, 
With an Introduction, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
"| Under whose critical supervision the volume was com- 


piled. 

The handsomest and cheapest subscription book 
extant. Over S00 pages beautifully printed, choice- 
ly illustrated, handsomely bound. 4 Library of over 
500 Volumes in one book, whose contents, of no 
ephemera)! nature or interest, will never grow old or 
stale. It can be, and will be, read and re-read with 
pleasure as long as its leaves hold together. 


“A perfect surprise. Scareely anything at all a 
favorite, or at all worthy of ioea] bere, is neglected. 
It is a book for every houselhold.”—N. Y. Mail. 


“We know of no similar collection in the English lan- 
guage which, in copiousness and felicit of selection and 
arr mgement, can at all compare with it.’—N.Y. Times. 


Terms liberal. This book, supplying a real public 
need in an admirable manner, has constantly sold 
80 fast that the publishers have had trouble to 
keep up their stock. 1t has won an instant and per- 
manent popularity. Agents all like it, and buyers 
are more than pleased with it. nd tor Circular 
and Terms to J. B. FORD & CO., 27 Park 
Place, N.Y. 





Attention, Agents! Think of This!! 


Wonderful Success!!! 30,000 


copies of eoekett a iilaiory of the Sidinhi, et 
War soki first aor It now oguteina & tan his- 
tory of the hoa bellion in Pari 

nae and 160 elegant illustrations, and will sell five 
es faster than heretofore. Incomplete works, 
written in the interest of the Irish and French, are 
being offered with old illussratic and, for _— of 
merit, Bint ng to be oes ~. etc. ware of such. 
Brockett’s, in both En h and German, is the most 
impartial, yoo re. fable. cheap and ‘fast selling 

workextant. Look to your sntqreets, strike _ y. 
and you can coin money. Cireulars free, uni — 
excelled by none. Address GOOUSPRED CO., & 
Park Kow, New York; or 148 Lake Street. Chicago. 


$10 A DAY, ig Stencil roo, Samples free, 
Address A. KE.GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 


WHO KNOWS, says: 

nts nave = Dose pre- 

ything for 

sale that =e ee the e approval of ot hee a roan 
ing comm 


CHRISTIAN UNION. Set iy 
BEECHER’ 3 Cc RISTIA N iON. Sorry [did — 
Think it the best business for 











work for it sooner. 
canvassers ever of ered b ony, frmso my know e.. 
ae “s Harriet B: echer Stowe’s great story, from 
Ae, ont superb $5 steel engraving GIVEN 
ay. Agents m money; subscription lists 
growing imr y. Address 








LETT, 34 Vice-Pr 
HOME 
Insurance Company 

OF NEW YORK. 

OF FICK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, . e +4 . $2,500.000 00 
Assets, ist Jan.. 1871, ea 4,669,125 90 
Liabilities, a kt oe ad 183,162 23 


BSTRACT ¢ OF THE 
THIRTY-SIxTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
snowing the condition of the C ompany on 
the Ist day of duly, 3 
ASSETS. 

Cush. Balancein Bank. 
Bonds and Mortgages. being first lien on 
Kes! Kstate. worth $4,715 1,829,985 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand(mar- z 
ket value of Bevurities. $196,980), . . 1°5,30000 
United States'Stocks. (market value) . "1,446,343 75 
State and Municipal Stocks ar ap gana 
at market value), ° 
Bank Stocks(market value’... 
tuterest due Ist January. 147). aris 
Balance in handsef Agents. . . . 80,462 
Bills a " ‘ ° ° 30, 773 87 
Other Property. Miscellaneous Items. . 31,863 50 
Premiums due and mgaetestes « on eeu. 
cies issued at this office, . - 7,F45 31 
« 1,500 00 
379 27 


Real Estate 
Government Stamps on hand, Py 
$4,660,125 $4,600,125 90 


HARLUS J. MARTIN ‘President. 
A..F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President 
D. A. HEALD, 20 Vice-Pres’t. 
WASHBITRN, Secretary. 
Gro. M. Lrom. “Ass’t Sec re 
T. B.G REEN®, 2d Ass’t Secr’y. 


A dividend of five per er cent. has this day been 
declared—payable on demand, free of tax. 


MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, 7 « 287 Broadway, 
{ssues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies 


on the Mutual System, free from restric- 
tion on trave andl occupation. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


B. F, BEEKMAN, President. 


A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
@, 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


The officers of this Company are prepared to 


' ake liberal terms with responsible and efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter. 
Insure in the TRAV- 
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as MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘“‘FAMILY FAVORITE”’ 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 

— eh nao for Jar Saree. os = a 
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$ yensages ay others, 4 


$359,929 08 


562.822 50 
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WEED SEWING MAOHINE OOMP’Y 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








J.B. FORD & CO.,, 27 Park Place, N. ¥. 
WANTED s2mrs. coms. f 
LAR Paper. A fine $2 00 steel Engraving given to 


every paper er. Kxtraordina inducements, 
Address B. B. RUSSELL, Boston: Mass. 
ere, male 


2 $75 to $250 per month, everywhere, m in 


= srodace the GENUINE IMPRO v KD COMMO. 
SENSH FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE. This 
moots will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
QNbina, b embroider wet i most superior 





Loc teh. y sec 

2 ond stitch can be cut, and Seti the cloth eun- 

not » pulled part Bd Byte A We 

a gents perm an 

es eEeeer ace ission from which twice that 

amount can made. Address SECOMB & 

CO., Boston, eae-s Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Lowis, 
Mo., or Chicago, 1. 


A New Enterprise 
FOR ACENTS. 


We want agents to qenvene, tor our new eight- 

e iliustrated newspaper, “ The American b- 

we er,” sent with aarenaie steel cngraving Tor $1.00 

a year. Every family will ~ t. For women, 

invalids, ete., desi ht work, it is a rare 
chance. ' Address, for EMICAN PUMUE and circulars, 

Au CAN PUB rot Re 
arttord, Conn. 


ACENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay agents A SALARY OF $30 per WEEK 


and expenses, or allow a large ayy to sell, 
our new and Tongratel eee tions. Ad 











$2. 50 a Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. 8. M. SP . Brattleboro, Vt. 


GENTS WANTED (Male or Female) for the 


a ee Vicia OF THE ACE.” 


_ Hartford, Conn, 
P. NICHOLS, Chicago, I 
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TROY BELLS. 
CE Rage mtg ag 


other Bells made to order. 
Made of genuine B stiuce — e per rand diy” ae 
with Rotary M 
ore | used. ALL Doers. DD EaTmeAD 
lllustrated Catalogue sent — upon appit- 
“beep emg nar 
on, Dearborn Street, yy Tilinois. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


es quality of 


Manufacture a Gare. Acad- 
, Fire-Alarm, 5 Chim ‘ower-Clock, 
Steamboat, Court-Ho’ fenae ann d’ other Bells of 


pure copper an Lt mounted in 
mann a 
‘Address Y cin 


THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1826. 











. Trov,N. 





Bells for Churches, oF ce 
combined. Ale Belo warranted, An ittusteated 


oa EG. tree upon app est 9 est Troy, N. ¥. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
Els TEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


TRADE MARK Shares De- 
7 signating No. 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
ns ea 


170—351, 
sire to% 
mig athe 


segeuped, by other MAKERS. we de- 
HENRY OWN. Sole Agen 








ph 
thott. 
Warranted, 


respect to said imita- 
ee 91 John 8t., N. Y¥. 





60. Marshall Mich. | 


\Beecher’s Sermons 


IN PAMPHLET FORM. 


PLyYMoUTH PuULPIT, the weekly pamph- 
let publication of Mr. T. J. Elinwood's 
Beaver pe verbatim reports of Rey. 

‘H. W, Beecher’ 8 Sermons, is issued to sub- 
scribers at-a yearly rate of $3; to those: 
already subscribing to the Cmrisrtay 
Unton, at $2. 

Many who are not subscribers send 
frequently to the publishers for separate 
sermons. Therefore the entire list of 
titles, for the five volumes already pub- 
lished, is here given. The Sermons may 
be had as follows: 

Vols. I., II., III., IV. are published in 
handsome book form at $2.50 per volume, 
Or the set of four vols-will be sent for $9. 

Separate Sermons may be had, Single 
numbers, 10 cents; Thirteen numbers, 
$1.00; Twenty-six numbers, $1.75; Fifty- 
two numbers, $3.00. 

Any or all of these will be mailed, post 
free, on receipt of price, by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


VOLUME I. 
SUBJECT. 


. The Duty of Using One’s Life for Others. 
. The God of Comfort. 
. The Nobility of Confession. 
Self-Control Possible to All. 
Pilate and his Modern Imitators. 
The Strong to Bear with the Weak. 
Growth in the Knowledge of God. 
. Contentment in all Things. 
Abhborrence of £vil. 
10. Privileges of the Christian. 
Ex. No. The Family as an American Institution. 
ll. The Love of Money. 
12. Divine Influence on the Human Soul. 
143. Moral Affinity the Ground of Unity. 
14. The Value of Deep Feelings. 
15. Works Meet for Repentance. 
16. Malign Spiritual Influences. 
li. The Ola andthe New. 
18. The Hidden Christ. 
19. Well-Wishing not Well-Doing. 
20. Sphere of the Christian Minister. 
21. Suffering, the Measure of Worth. 
2. The Victory of Hope in Sorrow. 
23. The Crime of Degrading Men. 
24. Self-Conceit in Morals. 
2%. The Trinity. 
Any of of the above Sermons maz, be & be bed sempeate- 
Wy, 


te e@ numbers, 10 cents umbers, 
+ i) aeons numbers, $i. 15; ito num- 
ers, 


00. 
Any or all of these will be mailed, post free. on 
receipt of price, by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
° 27 Park Place, N. Y. 


—— 


VOLUME II. 


The Way of Coming to Christ. 

Conduct, the Index of Feeling. 

The Sympathy of Christ. 

Retribution and Reformation. 

Ceunting the Cost. 

Scope and Function of the Christian Life. 
- Human Ideas of God. 

The Graciousness of Christ. 

. Evils of Anxious Forethought. 

. The Beauty of Moral Qualities. 

. The Problem of Joy and Suffering in Life. 
. The Apostolic Theory of Preaching. 

. The Right and Wrong Way of Giving Pleasure. 
The Perfect Manhood. 

Dissimulating Love. 

The Door, 

Moral Theory of Civil Liberty. 
Pedceableness. 

Soul-Drifting. 

The Hidden Life. 


he 


Pre 


son 


Lifo. 
. Hindrances to Christian Development. 
. Loving and Hattug. 
. Authority of Kiyht ever Wrong. 
2%. The Power ef Love. 
26. The Preciousness of Christ. 
of it. above Sermons mn be had separate- 


x8 mbers, 10 centf; Thirteen numbers, 
$1.00 ; ~ numbers, $1.75; Fifty-two num- 


Any all of Spore will be mailed, post free, on 
receipt Of price, b 
J. fg FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


—_—_»———. 


VOLUME III. 


1. Watchfuiness. 

2. Pauland Demetrius. 

8, Consolations.of the Sufferings of Christ. 
Treasure that Cannot be Stolen. 
Bearing but not Overborne. 

The Holy Spirit. 
- Ideal Standards of Duty. 


The Comforting God. 


Discouragements and Comferts of Christian: 


(Listof Beecher’s Sermons.—Continued.) 


12. Social Obstacles to Religion. 
13. Christ,the Deliverer. 
M4. TheGod of Pity. 
15. Sim Against the Holy Ghost. 
»J6. Epberitance of the Meek. 
1%. Memorials of Divine Mercy. 
18, The Victorious Power of saith. 
wv, The Peace of God. 
20. to’ One’s Self. 
a. of instruction. 
22. The Substance of Christianity. 
23.. Spiriteal Blindness. 
24. BRerfect Peace. 
%. Preparation for Death. 
%. Fidelity to Conviction. 
Any of the abov ws) . 
‘e Serm: 2 may be gem geparate 


ly, numbers, 10 cents; ‘hirtegp numbers, 
pian: nty-8ix Uutabers, #125; Kigty-.wo num- 


Any or ull of these will be mailed. post-free, on 
receipt of price, by win 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


——>—_ 


VOLUME Iv. 


- Borrowing Trouble. 
Witnessing for Christ. 
. Desiring and Choosing. 
. Spiritual Stumbling Blocks. 
Beauty. 
All Hail! 
Night and Darkness. 
The True Economy of Living. 
Law of Hereditary Influence. 
The True Religion. 
The Ideal of Christian Experience. 
Observance of the Lord’s Day. 
Sympathy of the Divine Spirit. 
. Conflicts of the Christian Life. 
. Karthly Immortality. 
Merchant Clerks of our Cities. 
The Mora! Constitution ot Man. 
. Follow Thou Me, 
War. 
. Patience. 
My Yoke is Easy. 
Fiery Darts. 
Testimony Against Evil. 
Danger of Tampering with Sin. 
. The Christian Life a New Life. 
. Conceit. 
of the above Sermons may be had separate- 


i, (plngle numbers, 10 cents; Thirteen numbers, 
wenty-six numbers, $1.75; Fifty-two uum- 


REERE Sees soe eee 


ton . 
Any or all of these will be mailed, post free, on 
receipt of price, by 


J. B. FORD & CO.. Publishers. 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


—————_——. 


VOLUME V. 


The Growth of Christ in Us. 

Sin’s Recompe nse. 

The Sufficiency of Jesus. 

God's Love Specific and Personal. 

The Heavenly Siate. 

Future Punishment. 

The Ministration of Pain. 

Selfish Morality. 

Importance of Little Things. 

The Training of Children. 

Watcning with Christ. 

The Tendencies of American Progress. 

The Higher Spiritual Life. 

The Ground of Salvation. 

Individual Responsibility, 

The Era of Joy. 

Intensity of Spirit. 

Man’s Will and God’s Love. 

Making Others Happy. 

. The Power of Humble Fidelity. 

. A Plea for Good Works. 

. The Harmony of Justice and Love. 
Love, the Common Law of the Universe. 
Self-Care, and Care for Others. 

. The True Heroism of Labor. 
Ignorance and Helpiessness in Prayer. 

Any 0% the above Sermons may be had separate- 
ly, singe numbers, 10 cents; Thirteen numbers, 
et 7 oe numbers, $i. 75; Fifty-two num- 

<a. or on of — will be mailed, post free, on 
receipt of price, b 
J. B. "FORD & CO., Publishers, 

27 Park Place, N. Y. 


——~<——— 


VOLUME VI. 


- God’s Disinterestedness. 
. The Liberty of the Gospel. 
Love-Service. 
Social Principles in Religion. 
The Faith of Love. 
Special Divine Providence. 
The Law of Benevolence. 
Ages to Come. 
. Two Revelations. 
. God’s Workmanship in Man. 
The Name of Jesus. 
The Lesson from Paris. 
Suspended Moral Conviction. 
. Truthfulness. 
. Heart-Conviction. 
. The Glory of Jehovah. 
Soul-Building. 
Religious Fervor. 
19. A Safe Guide for Young Men. 
2. The Heart-Power of the Gospel. 
21. The Lord’s Prayer. 
Ap AD Png above Sermons may be had separate- 


ingle numbers, 10 cents; Thirteen numbers, 
#00; ee numbers, $1. 75; Fifty-two num- 


‘Any or an of Sa will be mailed, post free, on 
receipt of price, b 
J. B. "FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 
ENCORPORATED 1852.) 
Office, Equitable, wusiding, 120 Broadway, 


CASH Assers, over $700,000. 
Partictpating issued, entitling the ho! 
ree-guarters Lap ithe Net Profits. 
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The Name Above Every Name. 


4. 
6. 
6. 
7 
8. Faults. 
9 
10. 
ll. National Unity. 
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AUGUST. 


BY CARL SPENCER. 


IKE a full river’s flow, 
L That moveth onward with majestic tune, 
The life that leaped with sudden warmth and glow 
Into the light of June, 
Grown deep and calm, now moves with broader sweep 
Through sunny lands of sleep. 


Calm, over vale and hill, 
The sunshine sleeps, and silence overbroods ; 
Too bright, too calm, too ominously still— 
Presaging fiercer floods, 
When earth, o’erwearied, calls for storms to clear 
Her burning atmosphere. 


Heavily droop the flowers 
Beneath the fiery kisses of the sun, 
Till the night-watchers from their starry towers 
Proclaim, The day is done ; 
And she comes forth—jeweled, and calm, and bright— 
The glorious August night ! 


Lay thy bright scepter down, 
And fold away thy dazzling robe, O Day ; 

Come Night, with twilight robe and starry crown, 
And gentle spelis to lay— 

As softly as the dew upon the flowers— 

On these tired hearts of ours. 





ERS OF GERMANY. 
BY THE REV. W. L. GAGE. 


ERLIN has for some time been a center to 
Evangelical Germany. Not that any Ger- 
man would consider that Berlin is a particularly 
religious or “ evangelical” city, for it is an awful 
sink of voluptuaries, a reservoir of all those vices 
which depend on money and a court. It isa home 
of elegance, ease, and luxury; it is, after a certain 
sort, a literary center—that is to say, there is an 
immense and distinguished university there, with 
its scores of professors and its thousands of stu- 
dents ; it is a manufacturing center—that is to say, 
it supplies the world with some of its finest and 
most costly wares, and is known for its industries 
all over the world. But with these all it concerns 
us now to remember that amid all this many-faced 
life, there have lived here a few men who have 
been religiously and theologically very much to 
their age, and whom we must consider as in this 
regard, the leaders of their land. Those of them 
whom I have seen, I will try to sketch in this 
paper. 

And first, because on the whole the most con- 
spicuous, is, or rather was, Dr. Hengstenberg, who 
has but recently died. Neander passed away just 
before I first visited Berlin, and I never saw that 
genial, delightful okd man. But Hengstenberg was 
in his prime; indeed he died before he was old ; 
one of the most florid and healthy and handsome 
men I ever saw. He was not popular with Amer- 
icans, for he was identified with the extreme aris- 
tocratic party, and he hated republican and dem- 
ocratic ideas with a perfect and furious hatred. 
His smooth, round face veiled the bitterness of 
the man; and those who heard him lecture on 
strictly Biblical themes, had ne idea that so pleas- 
ant an exterior had se hard and stern a nature. 
He was a man whom one must regard from two 
points ef view, theman of state and the theologian. 
The less we see of him in the first of these char- 
acters, the better for our comfort, for he was the 
bitter and the constant enemy of the United States 
during our great war. It would be, perhaps, too 
much to say, that he was an apologist for slavery, 
but he was the friend of the South and the foe of 
the North. He wished our downfall, and in the 
leading daily paper of Berlin, the notorious Kreutz 
Zeitung, which he in part edited, he systemati- 
cally attacked and libeled us. Indeed, after fal- 
sifying us, he would not retract, even when his 
eyes had been opened; and itis within my knowl- 
edge that often Northern men, prominent clergy- 
men, too, conferred with him and showed him 
the falseness of some statements which had been 
made in his paper, and he obstinately refused to re- 
tract them. These things are unpleasant to recall, 
now that he has passed away, but they are only 
too true. 

But Hengstenber, the theologian, was a man 
whom orthodoxy delighted to honor. He was as 
firm a supporter of supernatural sin as he was the 
strong opposer of republicanism. His works on 
Christiology, the Pentateuch, Christian Dogmatics, 
are known all over the world, and there is hardly 
arespectable theological library in our country 
which does not contain some book by this man. 
He was a great scholar, and his works teem with 
learning. In his lectures he was cold, and yet he 
read with rapidity, hurrying on from page to page 
of his manuscript. His manner was cold, how- 
ever. There was no warmth, no fire, no enthusi- 
asm, simply haste, as though the hour was short 
for what he wanted to get through. His room used 
to be well filled, in fact one of the most thronged 
in the University of Berlin, for he was not the 
lesa popular there, because he was identified with 
despotic ideas of government. 

. In Prussia religion has been looked upon as an 





excellent thing as a mere matter of police—a fine 
thing to keep down insurrection and anarchy, and 
therefore in a perfectly rational and common- 
sense manner, the ruling powers and the clergy 
have made common cause, and felt that they have 
the great duty of saving the people from them- 
selves. So religion and despotism have gone hand 
in hand; and also, sad to say, have democratic 
ideas and infidelity. The latter have been driven 
into this false relation by the unnatural sisterhood 
of despotism and orthodoxy. 

Wichern, the founder of the Reform School at 
Hamburg, is a man who may be called, without 
any hesitation, one of the evangelical leaders of 
Germany. He resides during the summer at Ham- 
burg, but during the winter at Berlin. I never 
saw him but once; but I shall never forget his 
gracious manner, and his rare benignity. All the 
world knows him by name, and Mr. Stevenson, in 
his Praying and Working, has drawn a picture of 
him and his life-work, which has drawn the hearts 
of thousands toward him. After doing the world 
the good service that he has, he is now an old man, 
and full of honors. He has a general control of 
prisons in Prussia, as well as a controlling influ- 
ence in home missionary affairs generally. He is 
now over seventy year@of age. His thick locks 
are white and beautiful, his tall form slightly 
bowed, and his face, though somewhat worn and 
furrowed, is full of kindliness. He is visited as 
much probably as any man in Germany, but re- 
ceives all who call with simplicity and favor. 

There is one man whom I must not pass over, 
Dr. Prochnow, a modest, good man, who in a quiet 
way is doing a great work. As the director of a 
large hospital, editor of the works of a Book and 
Tract Society, and the controlling spirit in Sunday- 
school matters, in Prussia, he fills a large place of 
power. A stalwart, vigorous man, with dark, 
thick locks, and a face indicating at once kindness 
and force, he would attract instant attention, and 
win hosts of friends. He has been a missionary 
in India, and he talks with great enthusiasm of 
the happy years which he and his family spent in 
southern slope of the Himalayas. He is the 
chief editor of the Sunday-School, a little weekly 
paper, published in their paper, and illustrated 
rather sparsely, but showing a very genial spirit, 
and shedding abroad a bright and sunny influence. 
It is largely indebted to American sources, and 
one feels in reading it that the movement 
which was begun in New York by an American 
merchant, Mr. A. F. Woodruff, of Brooklyn, has 
been productive of great good inGermany. In 
this movement Mr. Prochnow is a leading spirit, 
and he is accomplishing an immense deal of good. 

Krummacher, the great court preacher, at Berlin 
and Potsdam, has passed away ; but nosketch bear- 
ing the title which I have given to these papers 
would be complete without a picture of him. Who 
could ferget that glowing face, that fiery, energetic 
manner, that fervid imagination and those winged 
thoughts? He wasin the highest sense of the 
word a great preacher! He had a magnetic power 
of winning souls to himself, and, better than to 
himself, to the truth he proclaimed. He was a 
sturdy, thick-set and not handsome man, thor- 
oughly German in every feature, but full of evan- 
gelical truth and love. He was a singularly clerical 
looking man, and when arrayed in his plain alpaca 
gown, he had a majesty of mien which was never 
more fitly displayed than in the presence of the 
king and the royal household. He was rather the 
favorite preacher of the court, for though Hoff- 
man was more learned and logical, and Kégel 
more elaborate and finished, Kummacher had 
that blending of fire, imagination, depth and 
originality which made him the thronged man, 
the man whom prince and peasant alike loved to 
hear. A voluminous autobiography has been put 
forth of him, and it ought to find many readers, 
for it relates in a pleasant way the story of a rich 
and highly sanctified life. 








THE GRANDMOTHER OF OUR 
° LIBERTIES. 


WaAsHINGTON, August 1, 1871. 


N the glorious Fourth your correspondent 

had a privilege which, I may say, was en- 

joyed by no other person in all our broad land— 
that of paying his respects to the grandmother of 
our independenee. I meag the privilege of reading 
the original draft of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. I suppose the Declaration of Independence 
itself may be said to be mother of the Fourth of 
July ; if so, the original draft of that Declaration 
may properly be said to be its grandmother. We 
all know that the principles she declared still live. 
They are claimed by all men, and a large number 
of women ; but Iam glad to tell you, what, per- 
haps, few know, that not only these principles but 
the veritable paper that contained them, the dear 
old grandmother herself, still lives, and is as elo- 
quent to-day on the rights of man, as provokingly 
reserved on the rights of woman, and as grandly 





indignant against the Third George’s oppressions, 
although he has long ceased to oppress, as ever she 
was in her youth. 


At the Patent Office at Washington, you may 
see the Declaration as it was finally passed and 
signed ; but there are some points of interest about 
Jefferson’s original draft that do not attach to the 
finalcopy. This interesting document is seeable 
in the State Department, though few see it, be- 
cause few know it isthere. It is framed between 
two plates of glass, and swung on hinges on a ma- 
hogany case, so that both sides of the single sheet 
may be easily read. It is in the small lucid writ- 
ing of Jefferson, one of the few great men of this 
world, whose privilege it has been to write legibly. 
It covers four sides of an ordinary foolscap sheet, 
written on plain, unruled paper, with an evident 
aim at economy of space. The words are ranged 
in close ranks, forming a solid phalanx for liberty 
and truth. Corrections and proposed alterations 
are interlined and margined in the handwriting 
of Franklin and Adams, and some by Jefferson 
himself in the body of the draft, showing his ex- 
actness in the choice of words, and the artistic skill 
with which he finished his productions. The 
statement of history is that the draft was written 
by Jefferson at his lodging in the house of 
Mrs. Clymer, en the south-west corner of Sev- 
enth and High streets, Philadelphia. Congress 
had appointed Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Sher- 
man, and Livingston a committee to make the 
draft of the Declaration. The committee had sev- 
eral meetings, in which the proposed articles were 
discussed and minutes made of them. Jefferson 
and Adams were chosen by their associates to put 
them into becoming shape and dress. Adams de- 
clined. Jefferson took the minutes to his room, 
and two days after produced the draft. Adams 
and Franklin made their corrections, and the De- 
claration was reported and passed. The Keeper 
of Rolls in the State Department, Mr. Thomas 
Jefferson, is, by a fitting circumstance, the present 
custodian of the paper which his great ancestor 
wrote. 

If the Declaration of Independence is the mother 
of our liberties, I suppose the Constitution may 
be considered as their guardian. At any rate it 
is forever so called. The “ principles” of this 
Constitution havé been “preserved” so many 
times, in letter and “ in spirit’ (rectified or other- 
wise), that no one doubts their perpetuity. We 
have the soul of the instrument. What has be- 
come of the body? During the last three or four 
years, in the werk of reconstruction, the question 
has repeatedly come up: What has become of the 
Constitution? Mr. Johnson asked it several times 
with great anxiety. I am happy to be able to an- 
swer the question from personal knowledge. I 
have seen it, and can swear by the optic nerve. 
To see the original is a privilege which very few 
people living in these United States have ever 
enjoyed. This guardian of our liberties is itself 
guarded most completely by the great high-priest 
of the archives aforementioned, who carries the 
keys of the inner temple. and inexorably refuses 
admittance to all who would invade the precincts 
of his sacred trust. Few in the State Department 
itself have seen the precious document. ,The draft 
of the Declaration is kept where it may be seen 
by any who happen to know that it is in that case ; 
but the Constitution is rigorously guarded against 
all curiosity seekers, and it is very rarely that it sees 
the light for any purpose. It was only by a special 
dispensation of favor from the powers that be, 
that your correspondent had the rare opportunity 
of seeing this back-bone of our rights, so often 
the great bone of contention. 


The ghost who showed it to me led me into an 
inner room removed from all secular intrusion, 
where a tall array of varnished cases threw back 
from their surfaces*the few curious sunbeaws that 
dared to throw light into the forbidden place. The 
ghost spoke low, and reverence tempered our 
voice as though we were in a place of sepulchers. 
And truly we were; for said the ghost, “In that 
case are the remains of Jefferson; there, the re- 
mains of Madison and Monroe ; and this contains 
the soul of Washington—at least so much of it as 
he emptied into his inkstand.” He opened a box 
in one of the closets and handed me a book. It 
was Washington’s Journal. A thrill of delight 
ran through me. I took pencil and paper to copy, 
but the ghost smiled a grim prohibitive, and after 
reading a few pages in Washington’s large, clear, 
gentlemanly hand, it was re-consigned to its cof- 
fin with the rest of his literary remains. Then the 
ghost went into another room and opened a som- 
ber-looking case, and took down a key from a 
long row of twenty with tags on them. 

“Is that the key to the Constitution?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” said he. 

“ And is that the key Judge Story used ?” 

“No,” said the ghost; “he told his own Story 
on the Constitution, but he did not unlock the Con- 
stitution i ” The case was opened, and he 
took down a japanned tin box, perhaps three feet 
long, six inches wide, and as many deep, with a 


carved cover. In this was the sacred parchment, 
in an excellent state of preservation—indeed al- 
most as good as new ; and if the national longevity 
may be argued from the strength of its Constitu 
tion, we have, in spite of the exposure of the war, 
a very long national life to live. The text is 
plainly written, without the gilded gaud and 
flourish that distinguish many modern State 
documents. Washington’s bold signature heads 
the train, and they*are nearly all good writers 
who follow. Alexander Hamilton signs for New 
York, in his clear, beautiful hand—the only signer, 
too, for New York; but one Hamilton is enough 
te represent a State. Rufus King and Nathaniel 
Gorham sign strongly for Massachusetts. Roger 
Sherman and Wm. Samuel Johnson sign for Con- 
necticut—Johnson’s, plain but knock-kneed, 
Sherman’s, sturdy-looking, open, and bold. Penn- 
sylvania has three of the strongest signatures on 
the roll, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Mifflen, and 
Robert Morris ; all denoting strength and positive ‘ 
ness of character; and if one may judge the 
opinion they had of themselves from the size of 
the letters, they were not lacking in self-respect. 
James Madison writes about the smallest hand of 
the lot; showing again that a man may be great 
without writing a great hand. The whole Consti- 
tution, with signatures, covers five sheets of parch- 
ment, perhaps 18 x 28 inches, tied at the top by 
three pieces of once blue ribbon (they didn’t use 
red tape in those days), now faded into a mere 
suggestion of its color. 

During the war of 1812 the Constitution had a 
narrow escape when Washington was taken and 
burned by the British. A patriotic clerk took this 
legacy of our fathers, and other valuable records, 
and went out some twelve or fifteen miles into the 
country to a secret place, and kept them there 
till the invaders hai retired, That clerk’s name 
deserves to be put on an appendix to the Consti- 
tution as a noble preserver of the glorious old in- 
strument his ancestors framed. 

In the box, on separate sheets, are the various 
amendments to the Constitution, the glorious 
Fifteenth among the others. Heaven be thanked 
that in the old tin box the noble children of the 
Constitution rest in peace and safety with their 
mother. jo 
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POPULAR AMUSEMENTS IN VIENNA. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


E are in the “Prater” or chief public park 
of the Austrian capital. It is a sunny 
afternoon in May. Fer half an hour we have 
been strolling along its avenues watching the 
swift procession of costly “ turn-outs,” while the 
friend at our elbow keeps up a monologue of this 
description : “ That gentleman sitting so erect on 
the coach-box is Prince Esterhazy, who always 
drives his own horse, the finest in Vienna. Yon- 
der comes the blind ex-King of Hanover, and 
farther on I see the Emperor himself.” 

But we soon grow weary of the great folks in 
their glittering carriages, and we tell Fritz to 
show us something more interesting, and you 
shall see how handsomely he obeys orders. 

Behind the aristocratic “ Prater,” where we had 
been promenading, lay the “ Wurstel” or “Sau- 
sage” Prater (so called, perhaps, from the quanti- 
ties of this favorite delicacy there consumed) 
which is set apart for the especial benefit of “ com- 
mon people.” (For, be it known unto my charm- 
ing young folks, that in every territorial country 
except one, there is a class bearing this name.) 

In a great level field, planted with groups of 
trees and carpeted with tender grass, thousands 
are busy “driving dull care away,” and though 
we have watched the amusements of many differ- 
ent nations we never saw them conducted with so 
much heartiness and drollery as here. First we 
come upon scores of liliputian restaurants, all the 
chairs under the trees around them occupied, 
and the little rough tables set out with beer, and 
bread, and cheese. Beyond them is a barricade 
of beer barrels, at least a dozen feet high, and 
longer than any residence (7?) block on Wabash 
Avenue, which has been emptied since morning ; 
and the essence of which has passed into the 
flaming cheeks and noses around us, and the 
yeasty breaths that stain our atmosphere. 
Near by, a crowd of Hungarian soldiers, in the 
trimmest uniform that ever soldiers wore (tight- 
fitting linen coats, blue pants tighter still, de- 
scending at the ankle into the tightest of salmon 
colored shoes), are whirling in the dance with 
stout-armed peasant girls in the picturesque cos- 
tume of their nation, of which green is the pre- 
vailing color. , 

So vigorous is the motion, so red in the face 
grow the combatants (participants I mean) that 
it is positively fatiguing to look at them, and we 
speedily withdraw. 

Near by are shooting galleries, at whose open 
doors are eager crowds waging warfare on the 





targets that gleam mockingly beyond. 
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At every few steps we come upon flaming repre- 
sentations of wild beast shows, five-legged calves, 
two-headed babies, dwarfs, serpents, orang-ou- 
tangs. Why, Barnum is literally out-Barnumed 
in this field. In front of the tents and booths 
that conceal these marvels, stand plethoric ora- 
tors who, in thick-sliced German, welcome the 
heedless multitude to these feasts of queer things, 
insisting upon their study of the huge daubs done 
in red, green, and blue, which faintly represent 
what one may behold who leaves a single kreutzer 
with the doorkeeper, lifts the dirty leathern cur- 
tain and enters the mysterious region beyond. 

But now we come to an attraction before which 
all that we have seen, as yet, grow dim. And, 
mind you, we are not describing the amusements 
of mere children, but of strapping youths and 
grey-haired men, of soldiers and their sweet- 
hearts, of placid matrons and wrinkled grand- 
mammas. I am sure there must be a deep well 
of “ philosophy” under the unjversal fondness for 
the kind of recreation I am going to describe. I 
have seen it at “county fairs” in the “West” of 
long ago and far away, and on the yellow shores 
of the mystic Nile; at the Emperor’s féte in St. 
Petersburg, and in Jerusalem on the birth-day 
anniversary of the daughter of Mohammed; in 
the “ Djur-garten” at Stockholm, and the Paris 
“Champs Elysées.” In America we call it “ Fly- 
ing Horses,” and this it is, but with surprising 
variations. 

Penetrate the throng around the open door of 
yonder tall, cone-shaped building. What could 
be funnier than the scene before us? In the cen- 
ter is a wooden figure, twenty feet high, carved 
and painted to represent “John Chinaman.” 
Lank braids, a dozen feet long, lie on its back; 
skinny yellow fingers are pointing downward, and 
the wooden face is grinning a ghastly smile. This 
lengthy individual is whirling around like a Con- 
stantinople dervish. You know the school girls’ 
play, called “‘making a cheese”? Well, our lean 
celestial is forever “ going through the motions” 
of an imagined but unmakable cheese, for his 
long wooden gown precludes all hope of success. 
Around the presiding genius whirl six very white 
horses with mild goggle-eyes, and ears painted 
very red on the inside. Each tamed Pegasus is 
“all saddled, and bridled, and ready” to run 
away at the first symptom of “ fight” ; at least one 
feels forced to this conclusion by the very meek 
expression of their wooden countenances. Next 
them is ranged a circle of fiercer steels, harnessed, 
some to sleighs, and some to phaetons, while their 
swift ranks are varied by wide-antlered reindeer 
drawing the usual Esquimaux sledge of the pic- 
ture books; ostriches attached to cockle-shell 
vehicles, and, to eap the droll climax, is a wooden 
steam-engine in full blast if not in full boilers, 
astride of which is a dashing young soldier in that 
same trim uniform aforesaid, who waves his cap in 
one hand and his meerschaum in the other as he 
whirls and evidently feels as heroic as though he 
were charging to victory in “the imminent deadly 
breach.” 

Upon the white horses with the goggle eyes are 
demurely seated half a dozen buxom nursery- 
maids, with kerchiefs on their heads and mild 
content breathing in their wide features as they 
hold the “ bran’ new” leather bridles and place 
their ponderous feet in the real stirrup that helps 
out their dream. A real live horse they have 
never ridden, but a beer-fed fancy plus a wooden 
steed answer their purpose quite as well. 

There are children mounted upon several of 
these animals, and very interesting it is to watch 
their little faces; sometimes smiling and bold, 
sometimes steady and straightforward, often 
timorous and seeking the mother’s eye as she 
stands proudly near, but always eager and alert. 
The curiosity of the thing is that the grown out- 
number the little folks by five to one. 

Here comes a man who must surely bea grand- 
father. His hair is white, his hands are wrinkled, 
almost tremulous. But he buys his ticket with a 
boy’s eagerness, mounts the giraffe and whirls 
around dizzily, beer-mug in hand, his long beard 
glistening with the beaded drops of hop-nectar 
as he imbibes its inspiration. A pair of mature 
looking “lovyers” succeed the hilarious old gen- 
tleman. How intent are they upon their whis- 
pered dialogue ; how carefully the arm of the beau 
shields the stout belle from falling! Two garru- 
lous old ladies in frilled caps fly round like the 
witeh on her broomstick, and a solemn old spin- 
ster ali alone completes the inventory of these 
good folk on a five minutes’ ride to nowhere. 

In the next establishment, a few paces distant, 
the same idea is differently worked out. A number 
of bears, standing on their hind legs, hold up an 
easy chair apiece,in which heavy sires and dames 
are seated, while overhead a band of wooden 
Moors with very white teeth and exceedingly red 
gums play upon sundry discordant instruments 
that keep time to the quick pulsation of the fly- 
ing-machine. Farther on, among the trees, swing 
hammocks,. boats, sleighs and cradles, all going 
by steam, some cutting vertical, and others hori- 
zontal circles, but each one at full speed and with 
a fabulous amount of patronage. 

Besides all this there are several very “ select” 
places, where the seats are cushiontéd more luxuri- 
ously and the tickets marked with higher figures, 
«which are largely patronized by the aristocrats 
swhom we saw in the fashionable payt of the 
Prater. In one of these, a beautiful boat, worthy 
to have bees the barge of Cleopatra, was swing- 
ing up and down ig a way and manner that ren- 





dered us, fresh from an ocean voyage, really sea- 
sick to behold, but it was crowded with elegant 
young people who seemed enraptured with its 
motion. 

Moreover, here are theaters of every descrip- 
tion, from the rough “boards” where monkeys 
and puppets are performing, to the handsome 
building devoted to “the regular drama” that 
will be thronged to-night by the untiring pleasure- 
seekers who are now lounging in the cafés or 
driving along the avenues. 

Broad as isthe humor of the “‘ merry-go-round,” 
it is quite eclipsed by what we are now to see, and 
you must remember that here, as everywhere in 
this droll “Sausage Prater,” it is the grown peo- 
ple who make up the audience. Here is a little 
stall of rough boards, which you would, at first 
glance, take for a pop-corn stand (minus the pop- 
corn). It is at the bottom of an artificial depres- 
sion of ground which rises in a semi-circle before 
it, so the people can all see over each other’s 
heads. There is a little wooden shelf above the 
front of the stall with a sheep-bell standing on it. 
A man appears suddenly from behind the scenes 
and rings this bell vigorously. A hundred peo- 
ple collect within three minutes. Two odd little 
figures appear on the shelf, one dressed in yellow, 
the other in black. They carry a small hammer 


apiece, and between them stands a toy anvil which. 


has mysteriously made its appearance from parts 
unknown. 

I will tell you, beforehand, what I learned 
afterward, that Mr. Yellow and Mr. Black are 
nothing more nor less than the wonderfully trained 
hands of a boy behind the shelf, dressed up to 
suit the occasion. 

Now for the play. 


Scene I. Two blacksmiths at the anvil, whack- 
e-ty whack. Yellow, from pure malice thumps 
Black on the head, and flops down out of sight, 
leaving Black upon the stage where he writhes 
liké a wounded caterpillar. 

Scene IT. A six-inch bed is thrown upon the 
stage by invisible agency, upon which poor Black 
crawls disconsolately and falls asleep. Yellow 
enters, bobs his head with wicked wisdom toward 
the grinning audience, and with horrible hate in 
the direction of poor Black, drags the bed from 
under him, smothers him beneath it, and whacks 
him unmercifully through the feathers. 

Scene IIT. Yellow whisks out of sight after 
three emphatic nods toward the audience and a 
vicious thrust at the dilapidated Black, but’ re- 
turns immediately, bringing a four-inch coffin 
into which he dumps his enemy, bobbing his 
head ‘constantly in his own peculiar manner, 
pounds down the lid with his unfailing hammer, 
and whisks below “the boards” once more. 

Scene IV. Widow of Black (deceased) appears 
in white cap and apron, churns her whole system 
into a frenzy of emotion, kisses the defunct with 
reverberating energy, gouges her eyes danger- 
ously with her fists, whereupon they rain copious 
tears, but finally, whacked by that merciless Yel- 
low, who has entered unperceived, she tumbles 
upon the coffin-edge, and its lid is whipped over 
her head, cap-frill and all. Now she flirts and 
wriggles desperately, but all in vain; she is stran- 
gled then and there by Yellow’s pressure on that 
horrid lid, and is dexterously slipped into the cof- 
fin on top of her worthy husband, after which the 
lid is tapped into its place with a minute care that 
is altogether Satanic. 

Scene V. The priest enters to officiate at the 
funeral. He proceeds with prayers, and lifts the 
lid to sprinkle holy water when out hops the 
widow Black “as spry as you please,” and away 
she goes out of sight while the unhappy priest 
is felled from behind by that dastardly man of 
the hammer, and tumbles into the place just va- 
cated by the nimble widow. 

This seems to delight the audience more than 
any “ point” yet made, and I wonder if this may 
not be taken as a wind-indicating “straw,” re- 
membering the marvels wrought by Count Von 
Beust, and the unpopularity, in Austria, of the 
Pope’s favorite dogma. 


Scene VI. Satan appears upon the scene in pro- 
pria persona. He opens the coffin with his fright- 
ful hoof, finds Black gone, but snatches the priest 
and thrusts him into the nether depths amid 
shouts of applause. 

His Satanic Majesty then prepares a nice little 
joke by replacing priest and parishioner by a 
placid white rabbit (a “real live one”) which has 
evidently been educated in the “ green room,” and 
maintains its presence of mind admirably under 
these trying circumstances. 


Scene VII. Yellow pops in, shaking his old 
head as usual, to gloat over his supposed victims, 
when lo! the rabbit’s liquid eyes confront him. 
Now appears once more him of the horns and 
hoofs, between whom and Yellow, that hardened 
old transgressor, a mortal combat ensues, in the 
course of which our poor little rabbit is buffeted 
most rudely but doesn’t seem to care, and quietly 
hops off the stage. Hotter grows the combat, 
faster fall the blows of the hammers whose music 
signaled the opening scene, and at last the two 
fiends, human and devilish, carry one ancther 
off by the hair, Yellow still “acting with his 
head,” but having evidently “ got the worst of it.” 

Then comes a foolish little “ after-piece” in the 
same pantomimic style, and then a small boy 
(perhaps the one of the skillful “ten bones”) 
paases a saucer for contributions. The crowd 
breaks up—to be immediately replaced by an- 


other, as the sheep-bell’s tinkle is repeated— and 
as we turn away we hear the clink of the rival 
hammers and catch a glimpse of the two grotesque 
little figures, Yellow and Black, “at it again,” 
and not the worse for their recent calamities. 

And now, my dear innocents, I am constrained 
with grief to tell you, else, asa picture of national 
manners, the foregoing would be altogether in- 
complete, that all these benighted people went 
thus a-pleasuring on Sunday afternoon ! 





PREACHING UP AND PREACHING 
DOWN. 


BY R. R. BOWKER. 


UR pulpits hold two marked classes of preach- 
ers,—those who tell men of the good there is 
in them, and those who tell men how bad they are. 
The one bids his people pray God they may be- 
come better, and by precept, encouragement, and 
example, he shows them how; the other would 
have his thank Heaven they are no worse, and his 
pulpit hours are given chiefly to proving how 
miserable is their condition. One teaches hope, the 
other despondency; one preaches up, the other 
preaches down. Both have the same aim and 
doubtless the same sincerity in its pursuit. Itisa 
difference of method merely, but the method of 
saving a drowning man is sometimes the differ- 
ence between life and death. It is a question 
of importance unspeakable in preaching which 
method is best, which does most for the welfare of 
souls. 

‘For the welfare of souls in this life and that 
which is to come. We no longer believe religion 
a matter of the hereafter only. That faith which 
makes men lead the best “life in this world is the 
faith which best fits them for the other,—this has 
come to be very near an axiom in theology. 

For the welfare of bodies, too. The doctor’s 
dictum, “a sound mind in a sound body,” has long 
since been adopted by the minister in higher 
things, and this is his better version of the maxim : 
* A sound body, a sound mind, and a sound soul.” 
A man worried with ills of the body is the less 
likely to have a healthful soul. That preaching 
is best whose result is a congregation of Christian 
men and women, whose appetite, thought, and 
faith are equally hearty and healthy. From one 
such Christian will come more charity and goot 
works, more true missionary spirit, more earnest 
godliness, more practical belief and faith in God 
than from a hundred of that other sort who make 
@ mummy-case of their religion, belittle them- 
selves to fit it, and wrap themselves away from 
the wicked world until it shall be time for them to 
leave it. 

Which method will best develop such a congre- 
gation—preaching up or preaching down? Men 
are to be saved from hell for heaven,—shall they 
be scared into heaven by being shaken over the 
brink of the bottomless pit, or shall they be led as 
He, the gentle Shepherd, leads his own, through 
green pastures and by still waters, into the land 
of Promise? Shall the Cross of Christ be that 
glorious goal where the burden of Christian fell 
from off his back, or shall it be the burden,—a bur 
den heavy and grievous to be borne? Shall they 
run the race in trembling or with joy? Shall God 
beto them that far-off, terrible Lord God of Sinai, or 
that loving Father and Friend in whose heavenly 
house they are all at last to gather, in the fullness 
of life? Shall Christ be their Accuser or their 
Saviour ? 

It is not to be doubted that the Bible holds both 
threats and promises, the one as well as the other ; 
and that, whether it be in a.material hell, by the 
remorse of conscience, through a period of depri- 
vation of the full joys of heaven, or in this life, 
there is punishment as well as reward. No system 
of religion and no preaching is complete without) 
both. There are, indeed, few preachers who do 
not use both, but it is not difficult to class a man, 
from the general tendency of his preaching, 
under one of the divisions we have made, to say 
whether it be hell or heaven that is uppermost in 
his practical belief. The preacher’s own tempera- 
ment has of course much to do with it, but the 
infinite responsibility of the man of God will be a 
very mill-stone about his neck if he do not all 
he can to develop himself that he may preach, 
not wastefully, but to the greatest good of all. 
For this in the main is the aim of preaching: to 
make largest impression upon most hearts. 

What, then, should be the aim of a preacher,—to 
preach up or to preach down ? The Great Preacher 
hurled the terrors of the law upon Fic scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites, and scourged from the 
temple those who defiled it by their unholy traffic, 
but for the most part His preaching was of love 
and not of fear. In Jesus’ words there is to be 
found little of that dooming thunder which so 
many preachers Sunday after Sunday launch 
against their hearers. To His own—and “he that 
is not against us is on our part”—He was the 
faithful Promiser, the tender Shepherd. It was 
for flaunting or lurking wickedness that. his wrath 
was stored—not for the vast congregations of 
average men who flocked to hear His preaching. 
And those preachers of our own day who do most 
good follow Him; they, too, preach up. Their 
hearer goes forth thankful that he has been help- 
ed upward, that he has been given something good 
to lay hold on, and to give him a hold on God. He 
is no longer so miserable a sinner that there is no 
use in trying to bea better man. And these men, 





with all its wickedness in high places is (in spite 
of croaking) on the whole more Christian, more 
temperate, has more faith and practical religion 
than any age before it,—they draw to their preach- 
ing as many as can crowd into their churches 
or about them in the open air, and no man leaves 
them without some germ of good planted in his 
heart. And God giveth the increase. 

How different that relic of the dead past who 
would either frighten away his hearers by tle 
terrors with which he would invest the Sabbath 
and God, or alarm them into a false and delusive 
profession of religion! To teach a man te try to 
cheat God is almost worse than to drive him away 
from God, for he gets little good from his religion 
who dons it simply as a fire-proof garment, an 
asbestus cloak to screen him from the fires of hell. 

Yes, says Mr. ‘Oldstyle, only tickle people’s 
palates and you'll have as many and as well-satis- 
fied hearers as you want. We have heard a very 
earnest and honest man thank his God that he 
was not as other men were who filled their 
churches with these joyful listeners. Mr. Oldstyle 
might be reminded that if he can get even the 
“ devil-may-care” people to listen to him, it will 
be his fault if he cannot lead them to be, at least 
in some small degree, something better than their 
present selves. This is no cajolery,—tell them 
the pla'n truth, of the glorious possibilities there 
are in them as contrasted with what they now are, 
and lead them to aspire, “to look up and not 
down.” Have them at least aim high. A man’s 
need should be satisfied, as with bodily, so with 
spiritual food—both must be wholesome. 

And thus a mental census will readily show that 
our most effective preachers are those who preach 
up, who devote their hopeful energy to develop 
the good that is in people, and thus eradieate the 
bad. Even in our prisons it has been found easier 
to make the good outgrow and swallow up the bad 
than to get the bad out first; sometimes it is not 
merely the easier, butthe only way. Whatinfidelity 
there isin the age—and, as we have said, we be- 
lieve it, after all, an age of much faith,—is chiefly 
that honestly seeking the light. If it doubts like 
Thomas, it will believe like him. It is ready and 
waiting to cry out, “ My Lord and my God!” Only 
show it the way. 

Of a Spring day, when the sky is blue above, 
the sunshine transfigures with a new glory all it 
may touch, the air is verily the breath of life, how 
open is the heart to all aspirations, all faith, to 
God! But when the days come so dark and dull 
and gloomy, and the winds wail, the rain beats 
wearily, and all nature seems moody and morose, 
then is the time when the soul doubts, when de- 
spair comes to it, when wickedness is easy. Learn 
this lesson, O ye preachers! from the great 
Teacher, and let it be your fondest aim to pour 
forth from your pulpits sunshine upon the soul. 
Cheerfulness in our churches, helping words from 
our ministers, helping hands from our Christian 
associations and societies—these are what the age 
needs to lead it nearer to God! 





MY WIFE AND I; 
OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 





By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of *‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ** Minister’s Vooing,”’ &c. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE GAME OF CROQUET. 


1 ge I advise all serious, sensible individuals 
who neyer intend to do any thing that is 
not exactly most reasonable and most prudent, 
and who always do exactly as they intend, not to 
follow my steps on the present occasion, for I am 
gomg to do exactly what is not to be recom- 
mended to young gentlewen in my situation, and 
certainly what is not at all prudent. ‘ 

For if a young man finds himself without 
recall, hopelessly in love with one whose smiles 
are all for another, his best way is to keep out of 
her society, and in a course of engrossing business 
that will leave him as little time to think of her as 
possible. 

I had every advantage for pursuing this course, 
for I had a press of writing upon me, finishing up 
a batch of literary job-work which I wished to get 
fairly out of the way so that I might give ney 
whole energies to Bolton in our new enterprise. 
In fact, to go off philandering to a croquet party 
up the North River was a sheer piece of childish 
folly, and the only earthly reason I could really 
give for it was the presence of a woman there 
that I had resolved to avoid. In fact I felt that 
the thing was so altogether silly that I pretend- 
ed to myself that I was impregnably resolved 
against it, and sat myself down in Bolton’s room 
making abstracts from some of his books, know- 
ing all the while that Jim would seek me out 
there and have his moral fish-hook fast in my coat 
collar, in as truth he did. 

“Come, come, Hal,” he said, bursting in, “I 
promised the divinest of her sex to bring you 
along.” 

“Oh nonsense! Jim, it’s out of the question,” 
said I. “I’ve got to get this article done.” 

“Oh, you be hanged with your article, come 
along! What's the use of a fellow’s shutting him- 
self up with books? I tell you, Hal, if you're 
going to write for folks you must see folks and 
folks must see you, and you must be round and 





so much in sympathy with our age—for our age 


into and a part of all that’s going on. Come on! 
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Why, you don’t know the honor done you. Its a 
tip-top select party, and all the handsomest girls 
and all the nobby fellows will be there, and no 
end of fun. Sydney’s place alone is worth going 
to see. Its the crack place on the river ; and then 
they say the engagement is going to be declared, 
and everybody is wild to know whether it is or 
isn’t to be, and the girls are furbishing up fancy 
suits to croquet in. Miss Alice treated me to a 
glimpse of hers as I met her on Tullegig’s steps, 
and its calculated to drive a fellow crazy, and so 
come now,” said Jim, pulling away my papers and 
laying hold of me, “let’s go out and get some 
gloves and proceed to make ourselves up. We 
have the press to represent, and we must be 
nobby, so hang expense! here’s for Jouvin’s best, 
and let to-morrow take care of itself.” 

Now, seconding all these temptations was that 
perverse inclination that makes every man want 
to see a little more and taste a little more of what 
he has had too much already. Moreover I wanted 
to see Eva and Wat Sydney together. I wanted 
to be certain and satisfy myself with my own eyes, 
not only that they were engaged but that she was 
in love with him. If she be, said I to myself, 
she is certainly an exquisite coquette and a dan- 
gerous woman for me to keep up an acquaintance 
with. 

In thinking over as I had done since Mrs. Van 
Arsdel’s motherly conversation, all our intercourse 
and acquaintance with each other, her conduct 
sometimes seemed to me to be that of a veritable 
“‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” bent on amusing her- 
self, and diversifying the tedium of fashionable 
life by exciting feelings which she had no thought 
of returning. When I took this view of matters I 
felt angry and contemptuous and resolved to 
show the fair lady that I could be as indifferent 
as she. Sometimes I made myself supremely 
wretched by supposing that it was by her desire 
that Mrs. Van Arsdel had held the cénversation 
with the, and that it was a sort of intimation that 
she had perceived my feelings, and resolved to put 
a decided check upon them. But of course noth- 
ing so straightforward and sensible as going to 
her for an explanation of all this was to be 
thought of. In fact our intercourse with one an- 
other ever since the memorable occasion I refer 
to had been daily lessening, and now was gener- 
ally limited to passing the most ordinary common- 
places with each other. She had grown cold and 
dry, almost haughty, and I was conscious of a 
most unnatural rigidity and constraint. Itseemed 
to me sometimes astonishing when I looked back 
a little, to reflect how perfectly easy and free and 
unconstrained we always had been up to a certain 

point, to find that now we met with so little en- 

joyment, taiked and said so little to any purpose. 

It was as if some evil enchanter had touched us 

with his wand stiffening every nerve of pleasure. 

To look forward to meeting her in society was no 

longer, as it had been, to look forward to delightful 

hours ; and yet for the life of me I could not help 
going where this most unsatisfactory, tantalizing 
intercourse was all I had to hope for. 


But to-day, I said to myself, I would grasp the 
thorns of the situation so firmly as to break them 
down and take a firm hold on reality. If, indeed, 
her engagement were to-day to be declared, I 
would face the music like a man, walk up to her 
and present my congratulations in due form, and 
then the acquaintance would make a gallant finale 
in the glare of wedding lamps and the fanfaro- 
nade of wedding festivities, and away to fresh 
fields and pastures new. 

In short, whatever a man is secretly inclined to 
do there are always a hundred sensible incontro- 
vertible reasons to be found for doing, and so I 
found myself one of the gay and festive throng 
on board the steamer. A party of well-dressed 
people floating up the North River of a bright 
Spring day is about as ideal a picture of travel as 
can be desired. In point of natural scenery the 
Rhine is nothing compared with the Hudson, and 
our American ‘steamboats certainly are as far 
ahead of any that ever appeared on the Rhine as 
Aladdin’s palace is ahead of an ordinary dwell- 
ing. The most superb boat on the river had been 
retained for the occasion, and a band of music 
added liveliness to the scene as we moved off 
from the whart in triumph, as gay, glittering, fes- 
tive a company as heart could wish. 

Wat Sydney as host and entertainer was every- 
where present, making himself agreeable by the 
most devoted attentions to the comfort of the 
bright band of tropical birds, fluttering in silks 
and feathers and ribbons, whom he had charge of 
for the day. I was presented to him by Jim Fel- 
lows, and had an opportunity to see that apart 
from his immense wealth he had no very striking 
personal points to distinguish him from a hundred 
other young men about him. His dregs was scru- 
pulously adjusted, with a care and nicety which 
showed that he was by no means without con- 
sideration of the personal impression he made. 
Every article was the choicest and best that 
the most orthodox fashionable emporiums pro- 
nounced the latest thing, or as Jim Fellows 
phrased it, decidedly “nobby.” He was of a 
medium height, with very light hair and eyes, 
and the thin complexion which usually attends 
that style, and which, under the kind of exposure 
incident to a man’s life, generally tends to too 
much redness of face. 

Altogether, my first running commentary on 
the man as I shook hands with him was, that if 
Eva were in love with him it was not for his 
beauty ; yet I could see glances falling on him on 





all sides from undeniably handsome eyes that 
would have excused any man for having a favora- 
ble conceit of his own personal presence. 

Mr. Sydney was well accustomed to being the 
cynosure of female eyes, and walked the deck 
with the assured step of a man certain of pleasing. 
A rich good-humored young man who manifests 
himself daily in splendid turn-outs, whorains down 
flowers and confectionery among his feminine 
acquaintances, and sends diamonds and pearls as 
philopeena presents, certainly does not need a 
romantic style of beauty or any particular degree 
of mental culture to make his society more than 
acceptable. Prudent mammas were generally of 
opinion that the height of felicity for a daughter 
would be the position that should enable her to be 
the mistress and dictatrix of his ample fortune. 
Mr. Sydney was perfectly well aware of this state 
of things. He was a man alittle blasé with the kind 
attentions of matrons, and tolerably secure of the 
good-will of very charming young ladies. He 
had the prestige of success, and had generally 
carried his points in the world of men and things. 
Miss Eva Van Arsdel had been the first young 
lady who had given him the novel sensation of a 
repulse, and thenceforth became an object of ab- 
sorbing interest in his eyes. Under the careless 
good-humor of his general appearance Sydney had 
a constitutional pertinacity, a persistence in his 
own way that had been a source of many of his 
brilliant successes in business. He was one of 
those whom obstacles and difficulties only stimu- 
late, and whose tenacity of purpose increases 
with resistance. He was cautious, sagacious, 
ready to wait and watch and renew the attack at 
intervals, but never to give up. To succeed was 
a tribute to his own self-esteem, and whatever 
was difficult of attainment was the more valuable, 

A little observation during the course of the 
first hour convinced me that there was as yet no 
anpouncement of an engagement. Mrs. Van Ars- 
del and Aunt Maria Wouvermans, to be sure, were 
on most balmy and confidential terms with Mr. 


Sydney, addressing him with every appearaiice of | sa 


mysterious intimacy, and quite willing to produce 
the impression that the whole féte was in some 
manner a tribute to the family, but these appear- 
ances were not carried out by any codéperative 
movements on the part of Eva herself. She ap- 
peared radiant in a fanciful blue croquet suit 


which threw out to advantage the gelden shade | | 


of her hair, and the pink sea-shell delicacy of her 
cheek, and as usual she had her court around her 
and was managing her circle with the address of a 
practiced habituée of society. 
“ Favors to none, to all, she extends, 
Oft she objecis, but never once offends. 


Bright as the sun, her beams the gazers strike, 
And like the sun, they smile on all alike.” ® 


Unlike many of her sex, Eva had the faculty of 


carrying the full cup of bellehood without spilling | th 


an unseemly drop, and as she was one of those 
who seem to have quite as much gift in charming 
her feminine as her masculine acquaintances, she 
generally sat surrounded by an admiring body- 
guard of girls who laughed at her jests and 
echoed her bon mots and kept up a sort of radiant 
atmosphere of life and motion and gayety around 
her. Her constitutional good-nature, her readi- 
ness to admire other people, and to help each in 
due season to some small portion of the applause 
and admiration which is lying about loose for 
general circulation in society, all contributed to 
her popularity. As I approached the circle they 
were discussing with great animation the pre- 
liminaries of a match game of croquet that was 
proposed to be played at Clairmont to-day. 

“Oh, here comes Mr. Henderson! let’s ask him,” 
she said, as I approached the circle. 

“Don’t you think it will be a nice thing?” she 
said. “Mr. Sydney has arranged that after play- 
ing the first games as a trial the four best players 
shall be elected to play a match game, two on 
each side.” 

“1 think it will vary the usual monotony of cro- 
quet,” said I. 

“ Hear him,” she said, gaily, “talk of the usual 
monotony of croquet! For my part I think there is 
a constant variety to it, no two games are ever 
alike.” 

“To me,” I said, “it seems that after a certain 
amount of practice-the result is likely to be the 
same thing, game after game.” 

“Girls,” she said, “ I perceive that Mr. Hender- 
son is used to carrying all before him. He is 
probably a champion player who will walk 
through all the wickets as a matter of course.” 

“ Not atall,” I said. “ On the contrary I shouldn't 
wonder if I should ‘ booby’ hopelessly at the very 
first wicket.” 

“ And none the worse for that,” said Sydney. 
“T’ve boobied three times running, in the first of 
a game,and yet beaten; it gets one’s blood up, 
and one will beat.” 

“ For my part,” said Miss Alice, “ the more my 
blood is up the less I can do; if I get excited I 
lose my aim, my hand trembles, and I miss the 
very simplest move.” 

“T think there is nothing varies so much as 
one’s luck in croquét,” said Eva. “Sometimes 
for weeks together I am sure to hit every aim and 
to carry every wicket, and then all of a sudden, 
without rhyme or reason, I make the most absurd 
failures, and generally when I pique myself on 
success.” 

“TI think, Miss Eva, I remember you as the best 
player in Newport last Summer,” said Mr. Sydney. 

“ And likely as not I shall fail ingloriously to- 
day,” said she. 








“ Well, we shall all have a time for bringing our 
hands in,” said Mr. Sydney. “I have arranged 
four croquet grounds, and the fifth one is laid out 
for the trial game with longer intervals and spe- 
cial difficulties in the arrangement, to make it as 
exciting as possible. The victorious side is to 
have a prize.” 

“Oh, how splendid! What is the prize to be? 
was the general exclamation.” 

.“ Behold, then,” said Mr. Sydney, drawing from 
his pocket a velvet case which when opened dis- 
played a tiny croquet mallet wrought in gold and 
set as a lady’s pin. Depending from it by four gold 
chains were four little balls of emerald, ruby, 
amethyst, and topaz. 

“How perfectly lovely ! how divine! how beau- 
tiful!” were the sounds that arose from the bril- 
liant little circle that were in a moment precipi- 
tated upon the treasure. 

“You will really set them all by the ears, Mr. 
Sydney,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel. “ Croquet of itself 
is exciting enough; one is apt to lose one’s tem- 


per. 

“You ought to see mamma and Mrs. Van Duzen 
and Aunt Maria play,” said Eva, ‘‘if you want to 
see an edifying game, it’s too funny. They are 
all so polite and so dreadfully starched an 
grieved to do anything disagreeable to each 
other, and you know croquet is sucha partneter 
selfish savage, unchristian game; so when poor 
uet 
! : from the wicket, she, the dear 
lady, is quite y to ory. and declares that it 
would be such a pity to disappoint her, that she 
eeogrere et through her wicket, and looks round 
apologizing for her virtues with such a pitiful 
face! ‘Indeed, +d dear, I couldn’t help it !’” 

_ “Well,” said Mrs. Van Arsdel, “I really think 
it is too bad when a poor body has been batterin 
and. laboring at a difficult wicket to be eqoqueted 
back a dozen times.” 

_“Tt’s meant for the culture of Christian pa- 
tience, mamma,” said Eva. ‘“ Croquetis the game 
of life, you see.” _ 

“Certainly,” said Mr. ae rubbing his 
hands, “and it teaches you just how to manage, 
use your friends to help yourself along, and then 
croquet them into good positions; use your 
enemies as long as you want them, and then send 
them to ——.” 

“ The devil,” said Jim Fellows, who never hesi- 
tated to fill up an emphatic blank in the eonver- 


Mrs. Van Duzen is told that she ught to ¢ 
mamma’s ball a 


tion. 

“T didn’t say that,” said Mr. Sydney. 

“‘ But you meant it, all the same; and that’s the 
long and the short of the philosophy of the game 
of life,” said Jim. 

“ And” said I, “one may read all sorts of life- 
histories in the game. Some go on with a ste 
aim and true stroke, and make wickets, and hit 
balls, yet are croqueted back ingloriously or hope- 
roaaly * and lose | game, walle. canons “ya 

er advantageously and are croque on. 
skillful partners into all the best places.” 8 

“There are few of us girls that make our own 
wickets in life,” said Eva. “We are all croqueted 
sy papas and mammas.” 

br many a man is croqueted along by a 
smart wife,” said Sydney. 

“But more women by smart husbands,” said 
Mrs. Van Arsdel. 

On there was a general exclamation, and 
the conversation forthwith whisked into one of 
ose animated whirlwinds that always arise when 
the comparative merits of the sexes are moved. 
There was a flutter of ribbons and a rustle of 
fans and a laughing cross-fire of sharp sayings, 
till ‘the whole was broken up by the announce- 


ment that we were drawing near the landing. 





LECTURE-ROOM TALK. 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


LOOKING TO JESUS. 


é demas aré many parallelisms between events 
in the Old and in the New Testament histo- 
ries, which men are fond of calling types, and there 
are in the Old Testament many types of things in 
the New—though we are at liberty to eall nothing 
a type except that which the New Testament calls so. 

In the passage where the lifting of the brazen 
serpent is spoken of, we have Christ’s own recog- 
nition of the fact that one of the most striking 
events that took place in the history of the Israel- 
ites wasa type or prefiguration of his own work, 
as wellas of the condition of those for whom the 
work was executed. 

* As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of Man be lifted up; that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 

The account is given in the 2ist chapter of the 
book of Numbers. I will read from the 5th verse: 
» “And the people spake against God, and against Moses, 
Wherefore have'ye brought us up out of Egypt to diein the 
wilderness ? for there is no bread, neither is there any wa- 
ter; and our soul loatheth this light bread.” 

They were not suffering from hunger. It was the 
merest fantastic spiritof discontent. There was food 
enough; but it did not suit their palate; and they 
rebelled against Him who had appointed Moses to 
be their leader and judge. 

“‘ And the Lord sent fiery serpents among the people, and 
they bit the people.” 

It is supposed, by the best commentators, that 
the serpents were fiery, not by reasen of any gleam 
or color which they had, but by reason of the effects 
which they caused. Their bite resulted in sucha 
fever and fiery pain that it was as if the serpents 
had been of fire, and had burned them. 

“‘ And much people of Israel died.” 

A very wanton punishment for a very slight dis- 
content, one would say. If you do not reflect upon 
what this great herd had been; if you do not con- 
sider how stiff-necked, disobedient, willful, wicked 
and rebellious they had been, and that this was but 
a single incident in a career, and but a single pun- 
ishment following many others, it may seem over- 
severe; but if you take it in connection with the 
whole history, it does not seem so. 

“Therefore the people came unto Moses, and said, We 
have sinned.” 


When sin bites, people begin to be afraid of it. It 
* Reported expressly for Tae CHRISTIAN Union by T. J. 
ELLINWOOD. 





is pain, shame, fear, trouble, that first preaches the 
law, and prepares men to hear theGospel. If Moses 
had talked with them as to the reasonableness of 
their complaints, and held an argument with them 
about their diet, the whole camp would have with- 
stood him; but one fiery serpent was a more elo- 
quent pleader than Moses ; and they confessed that 
they had sinned. 

“We have spoken against the Lord, and against thee ; pray 
unto the Lord, that he take away the serpents from us.” 

In their trouble, they resorted to the very man 
against whom they had rebelled. 

“ And Moses prayed for the people. And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Make thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon a 
pole; and it shall come to pass, that every one that is bitten, 
when he looketh out, shall live. And Moses made a serpent 
of brass.” 

An incidental confirmation of this narrative is, 
thatin the very locality at or near which they were 
at this time encamped, is a copper mine. 

“ Moses made a serpent of brass,and put it upom a pole ; 
and it came to pass that if a serpent had bitten any man, 
when he beheld the serpent of brass, he lived.” 


What earthly connection was there between look~ 


d | ing at an image of brass, and the curative result in 


a man’s body? None. By what possible natural 
cause could any cure have taken place? None. The 
cure was wrought by the power of God. He or- 
dained that a given act should produce a given 
physical result. 

There are many respects in which this little inci- 
dent is richer, pictorially and morally, than almost 
any equal amount of Scripture teaching. See the 
discontent of this people. See them prospered, 
pursuing their course quietly toward the promised 
land, but not as fast as they wished. See them 
turned out of their way, of their own accord, or for 
some punishment. See them making their circuit 
down toward the eastern arm of the Red Sea, pur- 
posing to go around some of the warlike natjons 
that lay southwest of Palestine, “ compassing”’ 
them, as itis said. See their repinings and rebel- 
lions. See their confusion and horror when their 
rebellion against God began to be punished by the 
introduction of this strange, unlooked-for and ter- 
rible punishment. See the transition from audacity 
to terror, from terror to a sort of penitence, and 
from penitence to a kind of obsequious submis- 
sion. All who were ready but a few hours before 
to break out in revolt against Moses were now but 
too glad to run to the very man that they would 
have beaten down, saying, ‘‘Pray for us! pray for 


ady us!’ And see the surprise, and in some instances 


the tumultuous joy, that began to take the place of 
vague and wild terror, when the brazen serpent, 
hastily made, was lifted up, so that it might be be- 
held from afar, and the tidings came, “There is 
healing in it: he that looks upon this serpent, if he 
has been bitten of the serpent, shall be healed.” 

Already, doubtless, before the proclamation went 
out, there were not a few who looked up and were 
healed. Doubtless messengers went forth and dis- 
tributed themselves throughout all the different 
departments of the encampment, sounding the 
trumpet before them, and making proclamation, 
“Whoever has been bitten by the serpent, let him 
look upon this image that has been lifted up, and 
he shall live.’”’ And, as one and another tried it, 
and the cure was manifest, who can imagine the 
variation of feelings, from profound joy to almost 
distraction of gladness, which they experienced ? 

I can imagine when a man strong, in the very 
prime of life, overtaken by one of these miscreant 
monsters, and bitten many times, his strength grad- 
ually succumbing, the poison flowing through his 
whole body, and all thesigns of death fast gathering 
upon him, so that the very sounds of the footsteps 
of those who carried out theimage were unheard by 
bim—lI can imagine when such a man was lifted up 
so that his eyes, already beginning to be glazed, 
beheld it, how, with strange wonder, he felt flowing 
through his system the reviving joy of health. No 
physician had touched him; no cooling draught had 
passed his lips; no medicine had reached the seat 
and fountain of his distemper. He scarcely knew 
what had helped him. All he knew was, that he 
saw, as it were, the flash of astar in the air. And 
he still looked. And ashe looked, more and more 
his health came back to him. He sat, he rose, he 
tried every limb with a kind of incredulity. He 
was well! That he had been sick he knew; and 
that he was well he knew; but what had healed him 
he scarcely could tell. 

And oh! who can measure the joy of a man that, 
snatched from the very border of death, drawn 
from the very stupors of approaching dissolution, 
finds himself suddenly re-intoned in health, and a 
man again! ; 

But, striking as such a picture is, can it depict the 
condition of a man who, stung by the fiery serpent 
of the passions, has gone down to the very brink 
of death (not death of the body, but death of con- 
science and of purity) all of whose natural affec- 
tions seem to have died out, whose moral sentiments 
are blighted, and in whom has been destroyed all 
that makes a man a man, leaving him at last loath- 
some, fetid, disgusting to himself, and horrible to 
those that most love him, the wonder of men being 
that he is not removed as a stench irom the earth? 
Of this obese, reeking, wretched thing, men say, “I 
remember him before he was bitten. A more comely 
youth, or a more promising man, there never was.” 
But in some blessed hour his eye catches—what? 
Who can tell what it is he sees, that has changed 
the current of his thoughts; that has stanched the 
flow of fiery feeling in him? Who can tell why it 
is that thisjman takes hold upon resolution as he 
has never done before, and begins to be a man 
again? 

Oh men! bitten by tae serpent of passion, and 
earried down to the very borders of death, there is 
One lifted up, as was the brazen serpent in the wil- 
derness—Jesus. He is clothed with power. There 
is health in his hands, salvation in his look, and joy 
in his heart, for every one that is willing to be re 
stored. Look at him and live! There is not one 
poor sinner so low, so outcast, so utterly lost, that 





if he look upon Christ with faith, he may not live 
and be healed. 
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DEATH-BED REPENTANCE. 
{From the Christian Leader.) 


AY HEN a frivolous, pleasure-seeking, selfish 
sensualist comes to the sick-bed, there is very 
xz aturally a great change, not in his character, but 
his expression of character. Said an inveterate 
i:obacco-chewer, while prostrate with disease, ‘‘Some- 
thing is wrong, for Ino longer care for the weed.”’ 
He got well, and that something was right, for the 
old hunger returned. We have seen drunkards 80 
“ar gone with sea-sickness that brandy did not tempt 
them; but when the sea had dismissed them, the 
liquor claimed his own. The man who wants to 
swear, may on a sick-bed want to pray, but when he 
recovers in body, the distemper of his soul is found 
to be only in abeyance, and praying gives way to 
cursing. 

Sick-bed or death-bed repentanceisasham. The 
tiger is only asleep, ready for a spring, so soon as 
awakened by returning physical vigor. The animal 
spirits, the depraved appetites, the ingrained bes- 
tiality, all may exist, yet in lack of bodily vigor be 
powerless to assert their dominion—as a man’s limbs 
are paralyzed in sleep, though inherently vigorous. 
It is easy to be amiable and to make good resolutions 
when disease holds the tyrant in check. This is the 
explanation of that greatest of theological shams— 
the death-bed repentance. If the oft-repeated say- 
ing, **‘ Universalism will not do to die by,’’ means or 
implies that orthodoxy is good for this contingency, 
the fact is not to the credit of orthodoxy. It is sim- 
ply the delusion of death-bed repentance in differ- 
ent phrase. A bad character must be changed by 
grace and its own resolute endeavor, not by a scare 
operating on nerves shattered by disease. When 
the “scare” disappears, the piety that came with 
it, takes ita leave. , 

“* The Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be ;} 
The Devil got well, the devil a monk was he.” 


THE LORD’S SUPPER NOT A SACRAMENT. 


(From the Episcopalian.) 


\ HEN we attach human ideas to the sim- 
ple ordinance which Christ has instituted, we 
only paint the diamond, and obscure its peerless 
beauty. 
Such has been the effect of associating with the 
Lord’s Supper the oath. Our Lord positively and 
absolutely forbids the taking of any oath. “I say 
unto you swear not at all, neither by heaven, nor by 
any other oath.” ‘“ Let your communication be yea, 
yea, and nay, pay; for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil.” The Lord forbids our binding our- 
felves to ourselves, to our consciences, or to our fel- 
lows by an oath, and he does not require, or recom- 
mend, or prescribe, or approve it in relation to 
himself. Hence we are glad to find a “manof God,” 
placed in a position of influence in the Church of 
Hngland ,so careful toadhere to the inspired term 
for the ordinance, and to drop the word sacrament 
or oath. We wish every evangelical teacher would 
quietly and systematically do the same, and thus es- 
cape the vast amount of patristic folly which has 
gathered round the simplest institution the world 
ever saw. The Lord’s Supper and Sacrament are 
not convertible terms. The moment we attempt to 
add to the Supper the high-flown artistic epithets 
usually appended to a sacrament, that moment we 
feel the incongruity, and avoid it. Every spiritual 
dea which Christ has joined with the Lord’s Supper 
is remote from the oath, and the latter is entirely 
subversive of it. Hew much superstitious dread 
would have been escaped in many minds if the teach- 
ers of Christ’s religion had adhered to His words and 
example. How much offense had been avoided, if 
patristic and heathenish abuses and the inventions 
of priest-craft had not been attached to the holy or- 
dinance. Let us make haste to restore it to the New 
Testament model. 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE KU-KLUX. 
(From the Nation.) 


T is understood that the sub-committee ap- 
pointed by the Congressional committee which 

wus ordered to investigate the affairs of the Ku-klux 
Klan in the South are going to report, and are going 
to report that there is such a thing as the Klan in 
existence; that it does attack people for their poli- 
tics; is composed of *‘ Conservatives,’ and contains 
no Republicans; has committed many most bloody 
aud shameful outrages, and that the Ku-klux law 
was necessary and beneficial. We ourselves have 
no doubt that the passage of the Ku-klux law 
vas inexpedient and wrong; and we shall wait for 
gome time before believing that the law has practi- 
caily been of any benefit, all the time believing that 
any benefit it has brought us has been very dearly 
bought. As for the rest of the report as above sum- 
marized, we are ready to accept it as the truth, and 
nothing but the truth; but it is not at all the whole 
truth. . The State (of Louisiana) is, in 
hort, as North Carolina has: been, as South Carolina 
also kas been, and as nearly every Southern State 
has been, the prey, since 1865, of grossly and shame- 
lessly corrupt governments whose officers have 
wade fortunes, and rings of railroad and other specu- 
lators. Surely it is not wonderful that the respect- 
able portion of Southern society, seeing what rogues 
and thieves their rulers and lawmakers are, should 
not be very earnest in putting down the bands of 
lawless young men who, if they do disgrace them- 
selves, their State, and often humanity itself, do also 
sometimes whip a greedy tax-collector, shoot a brib- 
ed law-maker, and compel a disreputable office- 
seeker or office-holder to run the country. It was 
only this last week that the leading Republican pa- 
per of Charleston, while supporting no less Radical 
a candidate thav Mr. Gilbert Pillsbury, an old-time 
Abolitionist, who is now the mayor of the city, and 
is up for re-election, pronounced a good part of the 
rest of the ticket an insult to the honesty, intelli- 
gence, and decency of the party. _ It was of necessity 
sat, in a country like the South, violence should be 
he response to the frauds and rascalities carried on 


. Jesus for its support. 





by such peculiarly sneaking and base rogues as were 
too many of the Southern “ carpet-baggers.” 


THE LUXURY OF LOAFING. 
(From an Exchange.) 


DLENESS, pure and unmixed, is one of the 
greatest luxuries of human life. It is also a 
luxury peculiarly appropriate to the holiday season. 
On the same principle, I am very much in favor of 
lying in bed late of a morning. Theoretically I hold 
the latitudinarian principle; but practically Iam a 
tolerably early riser. The more sleep you give the 
brain, the better quality does the brain become, and 
the better is the energy and harmonious play of the 
whole system. Sleep as much as you can, and, in 
consequence, as late as you can, but never lie in bed 
after you awake, “thinking,” as you are sometimes 
pleased to term it. It is all a mistake. It is the 
worst kind of debauch; as bad as dram-taking; I 
do not believe that there is any real quality. of 
thought in such morning reveries. Similarly of the 
delights of idleness, the pleasures of the Castle of 
Indolence, some qualifying language must be used. 
I know of no greater pleasure than to saunter about 
for a whole day with one’s hands in one’s pockets, 
and with a steady determination to think, wait, and 
do nothing at all. In order to do this with proper 
effect, 4 man ought to be on tolerably good terms 
with hisown conscience; otherwise some dark influ- 
ences will begin to brew disquiet in his mind. But 
this idleness is a first-rate clarifying process. With- 
out any settled, studious efforts of the mind, the 
subjects that had troubled you will begin to take 
shape and form. All kinds of matters, which had 
been waiting for a quiet hour of deliberation, will 
gradually, and almost without a conscious effort, be 
satisfactorily disposed of. Moreover, youridle day, 
to be perfectly idle and happy, must not be haunted 
by the corroding recollection that there is some- 
thing to bedone. Such idle days are as rare as hap- 
py days, of which the Caliph could only score up 
eleven; and it may be that the bappy day and the 
idle day are synonymous. I know of no greater 
luxury than to wake up in the morning thinking it 
is seven, and finding that itis nine. I always calcu- 
late on a feeling of intense vitality for that day, and 
an extra amount of my very limited power of doing 
and enduring. 
MIRACLES. 
{From an article on “ Science and Miracles,” by the Rev. C. C. 
Conant, in the Nationa! Baptist.) 
HERE is much in the pre-historic wonders of 
the old Testament, of which we could hardly 
obtain a rational assurance independent of Christ. 
He crowns and keys the arch of testimony, support- 
ing eternally all that bad been built below him, 
equally with all that is built uponhim. The very 
miracles that attest his divinity—without which, 
that is, we might suppose him deceived in claiming 
it—derive the most irrefrugable support frem his 
own veracity. Their extrinsic evidence is, indeed, 
perfectly scientific. It endures unreduced the 
crucible of historical criticism, which has purged 
off a greater part of Greek and Roman history of 
fabulous dross. The argument is short and simple, 
and stronger than adamant. It is historically cer- 
tain that Jesus exhibited, as credentials of his 
divine nature, a multitude of works which bo 
created being could perform, in regard to which no 
considerable observer could be deceived, and yet 
which proximate ages of determined skepticism, 
and mortal antagonism to his pretensions, long ven- 
tured no attempt todeny. But if historical certainty 
be thought too weak tosupport so great weight as 
that of a miracle; if we are disposed rather to 
believe that the whole contemporary world could 
be imposed upon, in spite of its own angry resist- 
ance, than that God could reveal himself in mercy 
to man; then reason encounters us With a proposi- 
tion to which there is no reply. Truth and good- 
ness met confessedly in Jesus, to that perfection 
that if all the virtue and wisdom before known to 
mankind could be united in one character, it would 
fall far short of bis. Noman could invent such a 
character unless he himself were such a character ; 
so that the historical image of Jesus is at oncg the 
highest miracle ever recorded, the most absolute 
demonstration of its own reality, and the most con- 
clusive assurance of whatsoever has the veracity of 
Given but the contents of 
the four evaugelists, standing by themselves, un- 
attested, and there can be nothing further too 
wonderful for our belief, and nothing half so in- 
credible as that Jesus could deceive us. Yetif he 
did not rule wind, waves, and spirits with his word, 
cure every ill that flesh is heir to, raise the dead, 
and rise from the dead by divine power—he,at least, 
must have been conscious of long-life imposture, the 
wickedness of which passes all measure of human 
execration. This contradiction between facts, rea- 
son pronounces the purest impossibility that can be 
put in supposition. 
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MONTHLIES FOR AUGUST. 
THE SURRENDER OF LEE. 
(From “ Reeollections of Appomattyx Court House,” by E. A. 
Pollard, in Old and New. 

HE interview opened without the least cere- 
mony. The story has been frequently repeated, 
that Gen. Lee tendered his sword, and that Gen. 
Grant returned it with a complimentary remark. 
There was no such absurdity. Gen. Lee wore his 
sword (which was not his usual habit); and, on the 
exchange of salutations, Gen. Grant remarked, ‘;1 
must apologize, general, for not wearing my sword; 
it had gone off in my baggage when I received your 
note.”” Gen. Lee bowed, and at once, and without 
further conversation, asked that Gen. Grant would 


state, in writing if he preferred it, the terms on]. 


which he would receive the surrender of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. Gen. Grant complied by sit- 
ting at a table in the room, and writing with a com- 
mon lead-pencil the following note: 
AppomATTox CourtT-HovuseE, Apri 9, 1865. 
Gen. R. E. Lez, Commanpine C, 8, A.: In accord- 
ance with the substance ef my letter to you of the 
8th inst., I propose to receive the surrender of the 





Army of Northern Virginia on the following terms, 
to wit: 

Rolls of all the officers and men to be made in 
duplicate, one copy to be given to an officer desig- 
nated by me, thé other to be retained by such offi- 
cers as you may designate, 

The officers to give their individual parole not to 
take arms against the government of the United 
States until properly exchanged; and each com- 
pany or regimental commander to sign a like parole 
for the men of their commands. 

The arms, artillery, and public property to be 
packed and stacked, and turned over to the officers 
appointed by me to receive them. 

This wiil not embrace the side-arms of the officers, 
nor their private horses or baggage. 

This done, all officers and men will be allowed to 
return to their homes, not to be disturbed by United 
States authority so long as they observe their parole 
and the laws in force where they may reside. 

Very respectfully, 
U. 8. Grant, Lieutenant-General. 


Gen. Lee read the paper with quiet and sober at- 
tention. There was no discussion of terms. The 
common report that Gen. Lee expressed any grate- 
ful emotion, or characterized the terms as generous, 
is wholly untrue. Such an effusion might have been 
just; it is a pleasant satisfaction to one party of the 
curious, but it did not occur. The only single re- 
mark he made upon the peuciled note was to in- 
quire about the officers’ property exempted from 
the surrender, remarking that most of the horses in 
the service were owned by those using them. The 
note was handed to Col. Badeau, who attended Gen. 
Grant as secretary, to copy in ink. There was but 
one ink-stand available; and copies were made in 
turn by Col. Badeau and Col. Marshall. . The 
copy of Gen. Grant’s note having been obtained in 
ink, Gen. Lee spuke apart to Col. Marshall, who 
wrote a reply, commencing with the usual formali- 
ty, ‘I have the honor to reply to your communi- 
cation of,” etc., which words Gen. Lee erased, re- 
ducing the reply to the following brief sentences: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 
April 9, 1865. 
Licut. Gen. U. 8. Grant, Commanding U.S. A. 


GENERAL: I have received your letter of this 
date, containing the terms of surrender of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, as proposed by you. As they 
are substantially the same as those expressed in 
your letter of the 8th inst., they are accepted. I 
will proceed to desiguate the proper officers to carry 
the stipulations into effect. 

Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
R. E. Lee, General. 

The exchange of these notes terminated the 
interview. It was singularly simple, utterly bald 
of all rhetorical flourishes and ceremonies; but its 
very simplicity gives it an interest and dignity that 
the most excessive formalities might fail to furnish. 
The barrenness of the dialogue should not give the 
idea of stiffness in the actors; there was nothing of 
the sort. The manners of both commanders were 
easy, self-possessed; those of plain gentlemen in 
ordinary intercourse; and itis remarkable that no 
two men of important stution could be found within 
the limits of America who so equally abhorred the 
theatrical as Gen. Ulysses 8. Grant and Gen. Robert 
E. Lee. 

When Gen. Lee rode back slowly and thought- 
fully to his headquarters, what had been done was 
visible in his face; and there was no need of words 
to inform his officers assembled to meet him, that 
terms of surrender had been agreed upon, and that 
the Army of Northern Virginia was no more. When 
he announced the result to his officers in a few 
simple words, they approached him in order of 
rank to shake hands, and express their satisfaction 
at his course. Many shed tears; but the ceremony 
was quiet and decorous. And when, ata later hour, 
the fact of surrender and the terms were announced 
to the troops, there was not a shout, not a word of 
exultation even at the progpect of the termination 
of their sufferings; and the observer could scarcely 
appreciate the magnitude of an event unattended 
by spectaele or dramatic circumstances. P 
The very absence of dramatic accessory in the sur- 
render gives it a strange and tender interest. The 
simple scene in which Gen. Lee and his army sepa- 
rated is touching from its very simplicity. There 
was no harangue or ceremony, when, in the evening 
of this memorable day, the men surrounded Gen. 
Lee’s headquarters, and without distinction pressed 
upon the illustrious and beloved commander, and 
sought to shake his hand, and hear the voice that 
had so often cenducted them to battle. It was said 
that Gen. Lee wept on the occasion. He did not; 
there were deeper signs of suffering—the misty look 
of unshed tears in a strong man’s face—as he turned 
to the throng that pressed upon him, and said 
slowly and painfully, *‘ Men, we have fought through 
the war together. I have done my best for you. 
My heart is too full to say more.”’ 

Gen. Lee was not present at the final act of sur- 
render, which was executed by commissioners des- 
ignated for the purpose; and it is supposed that the 
continued magnanimity of Grant spared this last 
Arial of the feelings of the Confederate commander. 
He was permitted to ride back to Richmond. The 
first cheers that had been heard from its citizens 
since the scarred and blackened city cringed under 
the flag of the enemy, ran along the streets, and 
brave and noble-minded men in Federal uniform 
raised their caps, as the former Commander-in- 
chief of the Southern Confederacy passed before 
their eyes, with hair white as snow, and care-worn 
face, but with touching and unspeakable dignity. 
The occasion, so sorrowful to the Confeder- 
ate troops, was marked by some curious incidents 
of generosity on the part of the enemy. As the 
movument gathered, of arms, flags, sabers, pistols, 
etc., deposited by the Confederates, some shouts, as 
of triumph were occasionally heard, but at a dis- 
tance over the hills. ‘‘That’s the rear-guard,” 
spoke up a Federal officer apologetically ; ‘‘ fellows 
who did none of the fighting.” ... Thus relieved 


.| your weight.” 


by the generosity and respect of the enemy, passed 
away the last scene of *‘the conquered banner,” 
folded on an obscure hill, on whose silent, untesti- 
fying ground the eye of the stray traveler or tour- 
ist now rests. Not a single indecency of triumph, 
not a single insult to the feelings of the vanquished, 
disfigured the simple scene in the woodland; al- 
though at that very time distant cities in the North 
were pouring out their populations in tides of 
drunken exultation, and making the day vocal with 
their rejoicings. Strange that the only cheers here 
were from the Confederates themselves! There were 
cheers as now and then some of their worn and 
tattered flags were borne to the pile; aud Federal 
officers, on one or two occasions, had raised their 
hats to show how they were affected. It was a 
demonstration in which the worn troops of the 
Southern Cross forgot their sorrow, disregarded the 
presence of a hostile army, and gave way for a mo- 
ment to the’ glorious recollections of the past. It 
was the last token of visible public respect to the 
memory of the Southern Confederacy, paid by the 
last assembly of its soldiers, and made in face of 
the generous enemy, who neither interrupted the 
demonstration nor gainsaid the tribute it implied. 


CLIMBING A PRECIPICE. 


(From “ Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada,” by Clarence 
King, in the Atlantic.) 


ROUND the head of the lake were erags 
and precipices in singularly forbidding ar- 
rangement. As we turned thither we saw no pos- 
sible way of overcoming them. At its head the 
lake lay in an angle of the vertical wall, sharp and 
straight, like the corner of a room; about three 
hundred feet in height, and for two hundred and 
fifty feet of this a pyramidal pile of blue ice rose 
from the lake, rested against the corner, and reach- 
ed within forty feet of the top. Looking into the 
deep blue water of the lake, I concluded that in our 
exhausted state it was madness to attempt to swim 
it. The only other alternative was to scale that 
slender pyramid of ice and find some way to climb 
the forty feet of smooth wall above it. . . . Upon 
the top of the ice we found a narrow, level plat- 
form, upon which we stood together, resting our 
backs in the granite corner, and looked down the 
awful pathway of King’s Cafion, until the rest 
nerved us up enough to turn our eyes upward at 
the forty feet of smooth granite which lay between 
us and safety. 

Here and there were small projections from its 
surface, little protruding knobs of feldspar, and 
crevices riven into its fave for a few inches. 

As we tied ourselves together, I told Cotter to hold 
himself in readiness to jump down into one of these 
in case I fell, and started to climb up the wall, suc- 
ceeding quite well for about twenty feet. About 
two feet above my hands was a crack, which, if my 
arms had been long enough to reach, would prob- 
ably have led me to the very top; but I judged it 
beyond my powers, and, with great care, descend- 
ed to the side of Cotter, who believed that his su- 
perior length of arm would enable him to make the 
reach. 

I planted myself against the rock, and he started 
cautiously up the wall. Looking down the glare 
front of iee, it was not pleasant to consider at what 
velocity a slip would send me to the bottom, or at 
what angle, and to what probable depth, I should 
be projected into the ice-water. Indeed, the idea 
of such a sudden bath was so annoying that I lifted 
my eyes toward my companion. He reached my 
farthest point without great difficulty, and made a 
bold spring for the crack, reaching it without an 
inch to spare, and holding on wholly by his fingers. 
He thus worked himself slowly along the crack 
toward the top, at last getting his arms over the 
brink, and gradually drawing his body up and out 
of sight. It was the most splendid piece of slow 
gymnastics I ever wituessed. For a moment he 
said nothing; but when I asked if he was all right, 
he cheerfully repeated, ‘‘ All right.” It was only a 
moment’s work to send up the two ‘knapsacks and 
barometer, and receive again my end of the lasso. 
As I tied it round my breast, Cotter said to me, in 
an easy, confident tone, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid to bear 
I made up my mind, however, to 
make that climb without his aid, and husbanded 
my strength as I climbed from crack to crack. I 
got up without difficulty tomy fermer point, rested 
there a moment, hanging solely by my hands, gath- 
ered every pound of strength and atom of will for 
the reach, then jerked myself upward witha swing, 
just getting the tips of my fingers into the crack. 
In an instant I had grasped it with my right hand 
also. I felt the sinews of my fingers relax a little, 
but the picture of the slope of ice and the blue lake 
affected me so strongly that I redoubled my grip 
and climbed slowly along the crack, until I reached 
the angle, and got one arm over the edge as Cotter 
had done. As I rested my body on the edge and 
looked up at Cotter, I saw that, instead of a. level 
top, he was sitting upon a smooth, roof-like slope, 
where the least pull would have dragged him over 
the brink. He had no brace for his feet, nor hold 
for his hands, but had seated himself calmly, with 
the rope tied round his breast, knowing that my 
only safety lay in being able to make the climb en- 
tirely unaided ; certain that the least waver in his 
tone would have disheartened me, and perhaps 
made itimpossible. The shock I received on seeing 
this affectea me for a moment, but not enough to 
throw me off my guard, and I climbed quickly over 
the edge. When we had walked back out of dan- 
ger we sat down upon the granite fer a rest. 

In all my experience of mountaineering I have 
never known an act of such real, profound courage 
as this of Cotter’s. It is one thing, in a moment of 
excitement, to make a gallant leap, or hold one’s 
nerves in the iron grasp of will; but to coolly seat 
one’s self in the door of death, and silently listen 
for the fatal summons, and this all for a friend—for 
he might easily have cast loose the lasso and saved 
himself—requires as sublime a type of courage as I 
know. . .-. 

It was about two o’clock when we reached the 





summit and rested a moment to look hack over our 
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new Alps, which were hard and distinct under di- 
rect uvpoetic light; yet with all their dense gray 
and white reality, their long, sculptured ranks, and 
cold, still summits, we gave them a lingering fare- 

well look, which was not without its deep fullness 
of emotion, then turned our backs and hurried 
down the débris slope into the rocky amphitheater 
at the foot of Mount Brewer, and by five o’clock 
bad reached our old camp-ground. We found here 
a note pinned to a tree informing us that the party 
had gone down into the lower cafion, five miles be- 
low, that they might camp in better pusturage. 

The wind had scattered the ashes of our old camp- 
fire, and banished from it the last sentiment of 
home. We hurried on, climbing among the rocks 
which reached down to the crest of the great lateral 
moraine, and then on in rapid stride along its 
smooth crest, riveting our eyes upon the valley be- 
low, where we knew the party must be camped. 

At last, faintly curling above the sea of green 
tree tops, a few faint clouds of smoke wafted up- 
ward into the air. We saw them with a burst of 
strong emotion, and ran down the steep flank of 
the moraine at the top of our speed. Our shouts 
were instantly answered by the three voices of our 
friends, who welcomed us to their camp-fire with 
tremendous hugs. 

After we had outlined for them the experience 
of our days, and as we lay outstretched at our ease, 
warm in the blaze of the glorious camp-fire, Brewer 
said to me, “‘ King, you have relieved me of a dread- 
ful task. For the last three days I have been com- 
posing a letter to your family, but somehow I did 
not get beyond, ‘It becomes my paivful duty to in- 
form you.’”’ 





Literature and Art, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTBS. 


ROF. HOBBS, late State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Indiana, has sent a 
circular letter to the county school examiners of 
that State, announcing that a gentleman of wealth 
and benevolence has made him his agent to educate 
twelve young ladies at the State Normal School at 
Terre Haute, and requesting information of suit- 
able candidates for the benefaction. He calls for 
young ladies of good physique, irreproachable moral 
character, some acquaintance with ordinary Hnglish 
studies, aud a desire to become professional teach- 
ers, expressing a preference for young ladies of 
talent and some stccessful experience at teaching. 
The education of young men for the Gospel ministry 
has long been a favorite branch of private benefac- 
tion. The education of young women for the min- 
istry of the school-room, or their support while pur- 
suing their studies, is the counterpart of that goou 
work. It is to be hoped that Mr. Hobbs’ benevolent 
friend will have many imitators. This is a good 
field for wealthy ladies to cultivate. There are 
many to whom the support of a talented girl at 
school for four or five years would scarcely be felt. 
The money could not be expended in a kinder 
masuner, or one surer of securing.a rich return, 


The Superintendent of the schoolsfof St. Paul, 
Minn., reports that through the public schools and 
the private schogjs of the city “all the children of 
the city are in attendance upon a course of educa- 
tion.’’ He has invoked the assistance of the police 
force for the suppression of truancy on the assump- 
tion thata vagrant child is as much under super- 
vision as a vagrant man, and is able to say that “in 
no part of the city, neither in the town, nor the 
streets, nor at the depots, nor in the suburbs, will 
children be found during school hours.” 








The Chicago Board of Education proposes to 
decide the question of teachers’ salaries by position 
and not by sex. Heretofore the male principals 
have received nearly twice the pay, of female prin- 
cipals. The next refcrm in order is to pay primary 
teachers, salaries at least equal to those received by 
grammar-school teachers. The best teachers are 
really required for the primary classes. There the 
responsibility is greater and the work harder, 
than in the higher grades. Besides it is unjust to 
the children to entice all the good teachers into the 
upper department, by increase of rank and pay. 


The most important action of the N. Y. State 
Teachers’ Association, at its recent meeting in Lock- 
port, was the appointment of a committee to devise 
some form of reporting school statistics, which will 
make possible a comparison of the school work of 
different States. At present such comparison, or a 
general summary of the school machinery aud 
work of the country, is simply impossible: no two 
States report the same items or bave a common 
basis for their statistics. The terms of the reporte— 
school age, number taught, average attendance, 
percentage of attendance, and so on—have no fixed 
value ; “school age,” for example, meaning some- 
times all under twenty ; sometimes all between five 
and twenty-one; at other times 4ll between six and 
eighteen, or all between six and’ sixteen. Each 
State has thus its peculiar standard, so that an 
average attendance of 30 per cent, in one State may 
be a better exhibit that an average of 60 per cent. in 
another. The uniform scheme need not be, indeed 
should not be, elaborate. Let it aim to bringout a 
few of the fundamental facts of the real work of 
the schools, and there would be reasonable hope 


of its adoption by all the school officers of the 
country. 


Travelers among people much given to hunting 
and war never fail to remark the wonderful scope 
and keenness of their faculties of perception and 
memory. A correspondent of the Western Educa- 
tional Review describes a game played by the 
Ojibwas and other Northern Indians for cultivating 
these faculties. The chief, who acts the part of 
a teacher, has a bundle of sticks, fifty or more 
sometimes, sharp at one end and cleft at the other. 
These eticks are planted in a circle, and in the top of 
each is placed an object of some sort—a bit of 


birch-bark, a little tobacco, some beaver fur, a strip 
of cloth, a feather, a fish-bone, and so on. This 
done the players pass silently round, sharply scru- 
tinizing each object in its order. The specimens 
are then removed and placed by the teacher, after 
which the players pass in turn round the circle, 
naming, as far as they can, the object corresponding 
to each stick. The one who names the naost wins 
the prize. This is substantially the way that Houden, 
the magician, acquired his wonderful memory. In 
his autobiography he tells how he and his brother, 
when children, used to amuse themselves with a 
similar game. They wouldrun past a shop window, 
taking a sharp look at the objects exposed, then 
stop round the corner and tell the names of what 
they saw. In time they become so expert that a 
single glance sufficed for seeing and fixing in mind a 
great number of objects. A great many variations 
of the Ojibwa game might be introduced witb profit 
into the primary sehools. They would serve not 
less for recreation than for instruction and training 
in perception and memory. 


Reviewing the scheme of education adopted by 
the London School Board, the Daily News of that 
city says that it is so complete ascheme of elementa- 
ry education that ‘“weare compelled to ask what 
the secondary schools must beif this is to the char- 
acter of the primary schools? Yet that very ques- 
tion suggests the strongest of all arguments for the 
scheme. We are the worst educated nation in 
Europe; we ougbt, with’ our Rate Schools and 
Grammar Schools and splendidly endowed Uni- 
versity, to be the best educated. The very way to 
improve all our systems of education is to elevate 
them bodily by resolutely lifting up the lowest. 
The middle class schools will be compelled to im- 
prove when the primary schools are made as good 
as poss.ble. This School Board scheme of education 
is more practical, more complete, more useful, and 
a better preparation for any career than the kind 
of education now given in the vast majority of 
schools to which the children of the tradesmeu are 
sent. Those schools must themselves adopt a cor- 
responding improvement or the masters’ sons will 
find the sons of the workmen iu their fathers’ shops 
better fitted for the race of competition than they 
are themselves.”’ This is simply carrying into prac- 
tice the American principle; all classes are raised 
by the elevation of the lowest. The middle classes 
of England, the News goes on hopefully to say, 
“are already waking to the necessity of giving 
their sons better education; they will soon be 
thoroughly roused, and then we may anticipate a 
pew startin the progress of the English race.” 


Not long since we noticed a scheme proposed 
by the Russian Minister of Education, for the re- 
organization of the higher schools of that country. 
Heretofore very little Latin aud no Greek has been 
required for entrance to the University. The 
Liberals wished to discourage the study of the 
classics altogether, except as an “extra’’ on the 
ground that it practically shut the poorer classes 
from a University career, and from the oivil ser- 
vice to which it is an indispensable introduction. 
They, therefore, proposed that balf the colleges 
should be converted into science schools and their 
pupils admitted to the University without any ex- 
amination in classical subjects. The Conservatives, 
on the other hand, wished tu keep the poorer classes 
out of the civil service. The Conservative Minister 
of Education, who is naturally an ardent classici:t, 
replied to the Liberal proposition by submitting a 
decree making Greek one of the requisites for ad- 
mission to the University, and excluding entirely 
all students of the science schools. The majority of 
the Council of State voted against the proposed de- 
cree; but the Emperor has canceled their vote by 
a decision in favor of the Minister of Education. 


BOOKS. 
A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited 


by Horace Howard Furness. Vol. I. Romeo and 
Juliet. Philadelphia: Lippincott & 00. 1871. 


We shall find it very difficult to express without 
seeming extravagance our sense of obligation to the 
editor and the publisher of the beautiful volume 
which lies open before us. No lover and student of 
Shakespeare, grateful for the grains of real assist- 
ance which he has been able to find in the bushels 
of chaff with which the earlier commentators ob- 
soured the world’s poet, and at the same time cog- 
nizant of the better helps which have been fur- 
nished by more modern criticism, but has dreamed 
sometimes of the execution of a work which is here 
so nobly accomplished. To scour away, once for 
all, the rust which false criticism has permitted to 
gather on the text, letting in liberally the light upon 
its obscurities, while employing a wise conservatism 
toward all capricious innovation; to bring home 
from the scholarship of all lands those treasures of 
philosophical or esthetic comment which for more 
than half a century have lain hidden from all but 
the special student; to select from the niass (for us 
all) the truly valuable, omitting from the record no 
helping hint. which the world cannot afford to let 
die; and to compress all this into a velume of con- 
venient size and moderate expense,—this was the 
task, mighty and multiplex, and worthily, thus far, 
has it been performed. 


We can give no better idea of the importance of 
Mr. Furness’ work, than by a simple statement of 
what he has done. Taking the Variorum Edition of 
1821 as his starting-point, he has eliminated from 
that mixture of learning and nonsense, acuteness 
and stupidity, all that according to the united judg- 
ment of subsequent editors has seemed worthy of 
transmission, adding from the English, German, 
and French critics and commentators as his taste 
has dictated. In the matter of Text, he has made a 
careful original collation of the four Folios and the 
five Quartos, and gathered in his foot-notes, besides 
these, the varie lectiones of thirty editions; so ar- 
ranging the whole (for the first time, this, in any 
edition) that in the case of disputed passages, the 
weight of authority may be seen ata glance. Thus 
the question of what text is printed in the body of 





the work becomes of no moment, inasmuch as every 





other important text appears with it on the same 
page. 

In the department of Commentary, besides the 
full and judiciotis collation of the old Variorum 
notes, together with many illustrations, of later and 
miscellaneous origin, the Appendix is richly fur- 
nished with translations of many of tit¢ master- 
pieces of foreign criticism, and the Pretaces of ttre 
different modern editions, digested and divided 
under separate subjects. The whole is preceded by 
catalogues of Editions, Translations in various Lan- 
guuges, and works of iticidental comment, with 
reference to this particular play (Hurtco and Juliet), 
which are peculiarly valuable to the scholar of 
Shakespeare, in a bibliographical point of view. 

When we add that this monument of industry 
and library of learning is given to the world in a 
dress rendered attractive by all the charms of rich 
material and dainty execution, the conclusion is 
justified that the New Variorum Edition of Shake- 
speare is surpassed in beauty and importance by no 
other literary work of the age. 

lt were a pity, if we could not find in the con- 
clusion of this noticé some infinitesimal oceasion of 
fault-finding, which might serve, like the plaster- 
speck on a beauty’s faee, as a foil to the enthusiastic 
praise which we have felt impelled to accord to the 
work of Mr. Furness. Perhaps such may be de- 
tected in certain grammatical infelicities in his own 
composition, which are unfortunate, because un- 
necessary, blemishes in a style usually pure and 
pellucid. “ Belongs more properly to, etc., rather 
than to etc.’’; “when we learn that men so judicious 


‘| had pronounced, etc.,”’ (instead of have pronounced); 


“TI do not doubt but that, etc.,’”—such marks of 
carelessness on pages else so faulticss are like flies in 
amber, the more conspicuous and repulsive for the 
transparent beauty of their surrounding. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Fors Clavigera. By John Ruskin, LL.D. (New 
York: John Wiley & Son.) Quotations from these 
‘‘letters to the workingmen and laborers of Great 
Britain” have been printed from time to time in 
American journals, as the successive letters were 
publisbed in England, and the public bas probably 
formed its opinion of their general tendency from 
the deliberately expressed wish on the part of the 
author, that while he would like to pull down and 
rebuild sundry Britigh cities, he would like to pull 
down New York and not rebuildit. We never read 
any of Mr. Ruskin’s attempts to elucidate the com- 
plexities of political economy without wishing that 
he would let them alone, and write more of lfis ad- 
mnirable essays about things whicu he really under- 
stands, not about those which be simply knows that 
he knows. The pages which are devoted to the ex- 
planation and translation of his Latin title are very 
ingenious and quaint in their exposition of symbolic 
meanings, and the book amply repays reading, not- 
withstanding if contains some passages which are 
full of eccentricities, and at least one page anda 
half of type arranged in words and sentences, which 
the writer of this notice carefully perused three 
times without gaining any light as to the author’s 
meaning. It is hoped that the “ workingmen and 
laborers” of Great Britain, whose mental acuteness 
is well known, may have better luck. As for Mr. 
Ruskin’s denunciations of railroads, steam-engines, 
and machinery of all kinds, we are getting used to 
them, and are quite willing to read them so long as 
he makes them entertaining and spicy. Perhaps 
the most striking feature of the present book is a 
sort of communistic proposition which the author 
makes, looking to the establishment of an anti- 
Nineteenth Century Arcadia, where a greater ma- 
terial speed than ten miles an hour shall be pro- 
hibited, and where, we should judge, mental prog- 
ress would be gauged relatively at the same rate. Itis 
funny, not to say pitiable, to find him providing 
that children and inferiors shall be taught to bow 
respectfully to their betters and to “ professors,” 
the latter necessarily including, of course, the Ox- 
ford dignitaries, of whom the author is one. Aside, 
however, from those idiosyncracies which lead to 
such queer conclusions, the letters are very interest- 
ing and suggestive, and while they read in parts 
like the vagaries of an enthusiast, they contain so 
much of sound scholarship, and evidenceof so much 
study, that we are forced to regard them with re- 
spect, although not with approbation. 


Benoni Blake, M.D. By the Author of Peas- 
ant Life in the North. (New York: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons). Miss Flora McFlimsey and her first 
cousins, male and female, are hereby warned not to 
undertake the reading of this book. To be sure, it 
is easy of comprehension, but the kind of simplicity 
which marks its structure is not of the same de- 
scription as that which Miss Flora affects, and we 
doubt much if the lives and loves of Dr. Blake and 
his Bessie would prove either interesting or instruct- 
ive. The whole book is alive with true touches of 
nature, and the straightforward way in which the 
story is told makes the reader wonder, repeatedly, 
why in the world he is so interested in a book which 
makes no pretense of elaboration, and yet conceals 
the unfolding of its plot until the very last chapter. 
The contrast between this and:such novels as Charles 
Reade and Wilkie Collins write is as strong as any 
literary contrast can well be, and while it is by no 
means devoid of spice and fun, and even of pas- 
sionate crises, it is utterly without the turgid sensa- 
tionalism upon which so many fictions depend for 
their power. It is an easy book to read through, 
being in printers’ parlance double-leaded, so that 
the fact that it is arather portly duodecimo need 
not alarm those of our readers who cannot gallop 
through two or three hundred pages in an hour. 


Rambles in Mount Desert, ete. By B. F. De 
Costa. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) This 
is a series of descriptive sketches rather than a 
guide-book, and so far as Mount Desert, and sych 
other parts of the North-eastern coast agfiave come 
under our personal observation, are concerned, it is 
very appreciative and correct. Eleven of the fifteen 
chapters are devoted to the varied beauties of 
Mount Desert Island and ite vicinity, the author 


having been at considerable pains to look up the 
history, legends, and topography of this remarka- 
ble mountain group. Within a few years many 
thousands of persons have visited the localities de- 
scribed, and to them this really beautiful little book 
will be valuable 4s a memento, while to those who 
have the rich treat of a sojourn at Bar Harbor still 
before them, it will answer the purpose of a guide- 
book in detail. The Isles of Shoals, Penobscot Bay 
and Grand Menan Island are the subjects of the 
concluding chapters. To all who love the rugged 
cliffs and roafitg surf of the Maine coast, M. De 
Costa’s sketches wil) prove most interesting, but we 
cannotrecommend them to the fashionable freqyent- 
ers of Newport and Long Braneh. 


American Sea-Side Resorts ; a Handbook for 
Health and Pleasure Seekers. Edited by Charles L. 
Norton. (New York: Taintor Brothers.) This peat- 
ly printed handbook not only abounds in terse in- 
formation, but is replete with a delightfully dry 
humor, and we owe to the author an amount of en— 
tertainment most unexpected in a work of so ent 
nently a practical character. Within one hundred 
and ninety pages of a poeket-volume the author has 
compressed the complete itinerancy of our Atlantic 
seaboard. From Nova Scotia to the mouth of the 
Mississippi he has found over one hundred and twen- 
ty-flve distinct localities for summer rambling aud 
salt-wdter recreations, and by a few dexterous 
strokes of the pen he brings each resort into such 
individual relief, and seizes so exactly upon the 
really salient features of each place, that his book 
may justly be called invaluable. We certainly do 
not recall any volume of similar size that equals this 
asa working handbook. It gives just those facts a 
tourist most wants, and is full without being tedi- 
ous or heavy. The map which accompanies the vol- 
ume will be found highly useful to tourists in New 
England. 


Guide-Book for the Eastern Coast of New En- 
gland. (New York: Lee, Shepard & Dillingham.) 
Eastman’s Guide-books have been well known to 
tourists for many years, and this is ap addition 
which will prove of great value to those who may 
be planning to visit some part of our varied and 
beautiful New England Coast. Almost every plaee 
between Newport, Rhode Island, and Eastport, 
Maine, is described, with such hiuts as to modes of 
access and local means of amusement as must be 
useful to all travelers. Two valuable maps are 
appended, one of New England, and the other of 
Cape Cod and its surroundings. 


The Story of My Uncle Toby, ete. Edited by 
Perry Fitzgerald. (New York: Scribner, Welford 
& Co.) This volume belongs to the Bayard Series, 
and is characterized by the unique, mechanical 
features which have wou favor to its predecessors. 
Mr. Fitzgerald in “adapting”’ Tristram Shandy to 
the modern parlor has performed a bazardous un- 
dertaking very deftly and successfully. The brief 
memoir of Sterne which precedes this literary ex- 
ploit is a model of succinet narrative. 


French Revolution.. By Thomas Carlyle. Vols. 
IL. IIL. (New York: Scribner, Welford & Co.) A 
further installment of what is really asuperb edition 
of the works of the Seer of Clelsea. ‘lhe original 
date of publication accompanies each volume; and, 


‘jin addition, there is an excellent syllabus of con- 


tents, together with a very full index. The type is 
of wonderful clearnese, and the size of the volumes 
is most convenient for handling. 


Messrs. Harper & Bros. have just published a 
college edition of Sophocles, in the same handy form 
which characterizes their Cawsar, Vergilius, As- 
clylus, and other members of this neat pocket series. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Dopp & MEAD, New York.—Sunday-School Annual for 1871. 

T. B. PETERSON & Co., Phila@efphia.—The Iron Mask. By ALEX. 
DUuMAS. Price 61. 

PORTER & COATES, Philadelpiida.—The Second Armada. A Chap- 
ter of Future History.—Charlotte Ackerman: A Theatrical 
Romance. By OTTO MULLER. The Pupil of the Legion of 
Hmor. By Louis ENAULT. 

JAMES R. Osaoop & Co., Boston.—A Terrible Temptation. By 
CHARLES READE. Price 50 cts. 

{VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.—A Condensed History of the 
United States. By WM. SWINTON. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston.—More Happy Thoughts. 
DURAND. Price $1. 

C. C. CHATFIELD & Co., New Haven.—The Action of Natural 
Selection on Man (No.6 University;Series). Price 25 cts. The 
Duration and Nature of Future Punishment. By Henry Con- 
STABLE, Prebendary of Cork. Price 40 cts. 

Hunup & HouGuHrTon, New York.—Life of Major-General Nathaniel 
Greene. By G. W. GREENE. Vol. I. 

A. 8. HALE & Co., Hartford.—Triwmphe of Enterprise, Ingenuity, 
and Public Spirit. By JAMES PARTON. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & 80N8, New York.—The Curate and the 
Rector. A Domestic Story. Benoni Biake, M.D. By the au- 
thor or “ Pleasant Life in the North.” 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.—History of Frederick the Great. 
By JOHN 8.C. ABBOTT. Lyell’s Blements of Geology (Students’ 
Series). Price $2: For Lack of Gold. By Cuas. GIBBON. 
Price 50 ets. 

WoOoLWOHKTH, AINSWORTH & O0O., New York.—The Federal Gov- 
ernment ; tts Officers and their Duties. By RANSOM H. GILLETT. 
Price $2. 

D. APPLETON & Oo., New York.—Hours of Exercise im the Alps, 
By JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.8. Cyclical Deluges, ete. By 
Wa. BASSETT WALKmR, M.R.8S.V. 

B.T. HALE & SON, New York.—The Comet; or, The Earth in her 
Varied Phases. The Angel inthe Cloud. By EDWIN W. FULLER. 

AMERICAN NEws Co., New York.—Hverything Serene. A Poem. 
Price 26 cts. 

A.D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., New York.— David Lloyd’s Last Will. 
By the author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. Price 75 cts. 

TAINTOR BROTHERS, New York.—Seaside Resorts. Edited by 
CHARLES L. NORTON. Price £1.% (with map). The Catskill 
Mountains and the Regions Around. By the Rev. CHARLES 
ROCKWELL. Price $1.25. 

SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., New York.—The Story of My Uncle 
Toby. By LAURENCE STEENE (Bayard Series). Price $1.26. 
The French Revolution, By THOMAS CARLYLE. Vols. IJ. and 
Ill. Price 9 cents. 

MACMILLAN & Co., New York and London.—-The Daily News 
Correspondence of the War between Germany @nd France.’ Price 
$2.50. Inside Paris during the Siege. By an Oxford Graduate, 
Price $2. 

Pott & AMERY, New York.—‘the Incarnation and Pringiples of 
Evidence. By RICHARD HOLT HUTTON, A.M. Price cts, 
Tne Intrict Psalms. Arranged by J. H. CORNELL. Price $1.5, 

We have also received current numbers of the following pub: 
lications : 
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of MARSHALL’s Household Engraving of Washing- 
ton, and a certificate bearing the facsimile signature 


of the Publishers. 
T’ theré ig anything that cannot be dictated to 
any man, it is his recreation. 

In the very nature of things it must run through 
every degree of difference in different men, even 
to oppositions. 

To a student, it might be fun to spend a week 
or two on a farm at haying or plowing ; but to in- 
vite a farmer to a plowing bout on a neighbor's 
farm would be offering but a poor inducement. 

A lawyer might enjoy an hour or two a day in a 
work-shop ; but to open its doors to a mechanic 
as an amusement would not be likely to cheer his 
spirits. 

To ask a clerk, sitting over a desk ten hours a 
day, to an evening walk, is to hold out an agreea- 
ble idea. But it would be mockery to invite a 
letter-carrier, who had raced all day long from 
street to street, to a little recreation by a few 
miles’ walk at evening. 

Change and variety is what one needs. A school 
teacher would be likely to get away from children 
in Vacation. A New York merchant would seek 
to get out of hearing of the markets. Every sen- 
sible man wishes to let that part of his nature 
which he uses to weariness, rest; and seeks to 
bring up into activity those which are relatively 
dormant. 

These thoughts are suggested by the mourn- 
ful strains which we have been hearing, in re- 
spect to the way that ministers spend their vaca- 
tions. It is complained that they hover about 
watering-places. Well, who has a better right? 
Are they not men and citizens? If it is right for 
respectable private citizens, it is equally right for 
respectable public citizens. Long Branch, New- 
port, Saratoga, etc., are not to our mind, but that 
is our private business. They may be exactly to 
the taste of another man, and in that case he 
should go there, provided he can pay the bills or 
get some one to do it for him. But ministers are 
saidto be gay and frivolous. Well, frivolity is 
certainly foolish. But, there are hundreds of 
cases where opaque sobriety is more foolish, and 
as to gayety, let every hard-worked minister thank 
the Lord if, when the load is taken off, he feels 
the boy coming out again, and his old time gayety 
revives. 

But it is said that they do not preach. Why 
should they? Is a vacation made to give a minis- 
ter a chance to preach, or to rest? Let any one 
practice preaching, lecturing, or social discourse 
in minor meetings, on an average five days of the 
week, for eleven months in a year, and he will 
know the luxury of holding his tongue for four 
weeks, 

But they do preach, complain others, and we did 
not give them a vacation for tbat purpose, but to 
rest them, so that they may “come in” again like 
new milch cows and give their parish the full 
benefit of their having “ gone to grass.” 

When a minister has not sense enough to know 
what he wants, the parish should send some one 
with him to tell him. [f a minister don’t want 
to preach, let him be still. If he does want to 
preach, let him speak on. Only, let no man feel 
bound by conscientious scruples to do in vacation 
what he don’t want to do. It is the very object of 
a vacation to take a man out of the harness. To 
give hima few weeks of absolute rest, if that 
suits him ; or of vitalizing travel ; or of beguiling 
fishery. Let him tramp with the hunter; camp 
with picnic-ians; sleep in a hammock, lie on the 
rocks by the sea, dream in the mossy forests ; for- 
get the world, forget the city, and above all the 
stool and table where he works. 

And yet, if it pleases him better, let him change 
work, and read, write, compose music, plow, reap, 
roll ten-pins, or anything else that any free decent 
man has a right to do! 

We protest against.all this medley about minis- 
terial conduct in vacation. Let every minister 
get away where the deacons, the elders, the influ- 
ence-bearing members, the elect ladies, cannot 
lay eyes on him, and then with thanksgiving to 
God, and in universal fellowship with men, let 
him kick up his heels and feel like a boy again! 








RECREATION. 








THE TROUBLES OF THE RING. 


E do not propose to ignore the controvorsy 

on the administration of the city finances 

which is now agitating our community to its cen- 
ter. Its importance it were impossible to exag- 
gerate. Not merely are the reputations of a few 
individuals, or even the interests of official integ- 
rity, in which we are all so much concerned, at 
stake. The very purity of. the public conscience, 
and through this the stability of private virtue, 
are in a certain sense on trial; for if such shame- 
less peculation, such infamous corruption, as is 
charged upon our City Government may exist, and 


go unpunished, then the foundations must speedily 
go down of very rottenness. As the case stands, 
we are constrained to say that the charges of the 
Times have been squarely put, and well sustained ; 
the responses, to the last degree weak and irrele- 
vant. Yet the issues involved are of so grave a 
nature as to preclude any hasty or superficial judg- 
ment, and we are content to await such new aspect 
as may be given to the case in developments yet 
to come. It can hardly be needful to add that 
this waiting must necessarily have narrow limits. 
No man, or company of men, can rest long under 
such crushing impatations as have been hurled 
upon the rulers of the city of New York. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


FEW years ago, Alice Cary bought a little 
lot in Greenwood. It was “just large 
enough for three,” she said; and at that time 
there were three Cary sisters living together in 
this city,—besides the two more known to fame, a 
younger one, scarcely less gifted than they. And 
now the little lot is full; the sisters are together 
in Heaven; and the once delightful home in 
Twentieth Street is vacant, and desolate indeed. 

There are few literary men or women in New 
York who do not know something of that inviting 
parlor and that cosy library, where so many men 
of mark and gifted women used to gather o1 
“happen in”; where Alice presided with the sweet 
grace and dignity of a princess, Elmina beamed in 
quiet loveliness, and Phoebe moved about, her wit 
flashing like her eyes, the most brilliant, as 
well as the most sensible, of the distinguished 
company. And they who were permitted to pene- 
trate to the inner hospitalities of the house can 
testify that the same words of cheer illumined its 
generous table, the same heart of welcome warmed 
its well-appointed chambers. It was literally an 
“ open house” to all who were in any way in sym- 
pathy with the views and the pursuits of its 
keepers. Those “views” were as wide as the 
universe, excluding only what involved mean- 
ness and wrong, and those “ pursuits” were found 
to harmonize with the purposes of all who sought 
the highest good of every living thing. For 
though talented people of every stripe of opinion 
and of every walk in life were to be met with 
there, the atmosphere was so imbued with free 
thought and a tender humanity, that those who 
sbared not that spirit were unable to breathe it 
with comfort, and soon dropped away from its 
influence. 

But the beloved trinity which was at once the 
nucleus and the inspiration of that pleasant circle 
are gone. The youngest, then already fading 
under the influence of hereditary malady, went 
first. She had been the darling and the e¢are of 
the other two, and in her death snapped one of 
the strongest ties that had bound them to tem- 
poral things. An air from eternity—not of gloom 
but of intenser spirituality—seemed to come upon 
the household. They spoke often of the shadow- 
land, more real to their faith than the material 
world that surrounds us. They believed that the 
dear departed still lingered about the old familiar 
haunts, and that they held daily converse with 
her spirit. And yet these women were eminently, 
in the best sense, women of this world. Alice, in 
all her dreamy thoughtfulness, in all her wrapt 
communion with the skies, loved life. She was 
keenly sensitive to all its enjoyments, its friend- 
ships, its intellectual privileges, its purer pleas- 
ures. And even, after having seen “ friend after 
friend depart,” after a fearful complication of 
maladies had torn her frame with years of agony 
scarcely more than paralleled within the whole 
range of medical knowledge, she clung—not 
feverishly, not weakly, but earnestly—to this 
earthly experience, and said to those who would 
comfort her with thoughts of heavenly release: 
“That is well; I do not fear to die, but I wish to 
live ; I have yet much to do, much to enjoy, in this 
life, before I am ready for another: I do not see 
why I should die yet; I want to stay and see the 
rest of it.” 

Phoebe was, in many respects, a contrast to her 
sisters. There seemed to be more iron in her 
mental, as well as in her physical, composition. 
She often said that she was the only one of all the 
family that inherited the “ old Cary constitution,” 
which had a title to longevity. Besides this, her 
poetic nature had a basis of good, hard common 
sense. She took, for the most part, shrewd, prac- 
tical, often satirical, views of things, which do not 
predispose the mind to an easy conquest by mor- 
bific influences. In brief, she was a hearty, whole- 
some woman ; and would have been esteemed by 
all the world, as well as those who knew her best, 
in body, mind and soul, robust. The events 
which had so bereaved her spiritually had tem- 
porally endowed her, and she was surrounded 
with every provision for her earthly comfort. 
Thus, daily growing more. and more eminent in 
the world of letters, the center of an admiring 
circle of devoted friends, and more than ever 
competent to maintain her position as a leader in 
the society of the intellectual, she seemed pos- 
sessed of every right to look forward to a long and 
honorable career. But a change was in prepara- 
tion. A shadow unseen was creeping toward her. 
When the last long year of patient watching had 
passed, and the expected end had come, she 
looked around, and found herself alone. Oh! 
heavy, weary word! Thirty-three years ago, 





she said, her mother died of consumption; and 


from then till now there had no hour passed that | 
some member of the family was not dying. And 
now that the last sweet burden was missed, and 
she turned to survey the situation, she found that 
all her interests had been insensibly conveyed to 
the yonder side of the river. Life suddenly 
seemed to lose its attractions, and she who had, 
but a day ago, seemed most in sympathy with its 
spirit found now no motive, no inspiration, in 
either its labors or its loves. In this mood, a 
slight illness, induced by transient exposure, sur- 
prised her, and though the physical malady ap- 
peared from the first amenable to treatment, that 
which ailed her most never let go its fatal grip. 

She had based all her most deliberate calcula- 
tions on the expectation of many years of life, and 
yet when friends and physicians spoke hopefully 
to her of recovery, she replied that she knew of no 
reason why she should not recover, except that she 
neither found, nor could excite, any desire in her- 
self to do so; and this she said with a sort of won- 
der. To a friend she remarked, “ Alice, when she 
was here, always absorbed me, and she absorbs me 
still. I feel her constantly drawing me.” 

This idea was entirely consonant with the im- 
plicit faith of all thesisters, and with their habitual 
modes of thought, but it would be a mistake to 
suppose that, in Pheebe’s case, the mood it en- 
gendered was originally a morbid one, though 
when complicated with bodily disease it did at 
last take on a painful aspect of listless melancholy. 
The healthful tone of her earlier sorrow is well 
illustrated in some lines which we find in the Con- 
gregationalist, purporting to have been written 
since the death of Alice, and probably the last com- 
position (with the exception of her prose notice of 
that sister and her works) which she ever pro- 
duced. As these verses furnish the best indication 
at once of her poetic style and of her religious 
faith, we yield to the temptation to give them 
entire :— 


WAITING THE CHANGE. 
BY PHBE CARY. 


HAVE no moan to make, 
No bitter tears to shed ; 
No heart, that for rebellious grief, 
Will not be comforted. 


There is no friend of mine 
Laid in the earth to sleep,— 

No grave, or green or heaped afresh, 
By which I stand and weep. 


Though some, whose presence once 
Sweet comfort round me shed, 

Here in the body walk no more 
The way that I must tread: 


Not they, but what they wore 
Went to the house of fear,— 

They were the incorruptible, 
They left corruption here. 


The veil of flesh that hid, 
Is softly drawn aside: 

More clearly I behold them now 
Than those who never died. 


Who died! what means that word 
Of men so much abhorred? 

Caught up in clouds of Heaven to be 
Forever with the Lord! 


To give this body, racked 
With mortal ills and cares, 

For one as glorious and as fair 
As our Redeemer wears. 


To leave our shame and sin, 


Our hunger and disgrace ; 
To come unto ourselves, to turn 
And find our Father's face. 


To.run, to leap, to walk ;— 
To quit our beds of pain; 
And live where the inhabitants 
Are never sick again. 


To sit no longer dumb, 
Nor halt, nor blind; to rise; 

To praise the Healer with our tongue, 
And see Him with our eyes. 


To leave cold winter snows, 
And burning summer heats ; 

And walk in soft, white, tender light, 
About the golden streets. 


Thank God for all my loved 
That, out of pain and care, 

Have safely reached the heavenly hights, 
And stay to meet me there! 


Not these I mourn, I know 
Their joy by faith sublime— 

But for myself, that still below 
Must wait my appointed time. 


The awaited change came speedily, and, bewil- 
dered at its suddenness and its strangeness, we 
laid her down, half-doubtingly, in the little plot 
with the two grassy mounds at Greenwood, and 
left the sisters there together, the great city mur- 
muring at their feet, and the blue bay gleaming in 
the distance ; the wind sighing through the trees 
that bent above them, and the mighty company of 
the silent sleeping peacefully around. But when 
we returned to the desolate home in Twentieth 
street, and looked upon the pictures, the books, 
the writing desks, and all the dear familiar objects 
so long associated with the sweet singers, mute 
henceforth forever, and knew that these things 
must be scattered now, and that the quiet, pretty 
house would pass into the hands of strangers, and 
that we never should see “the Carys” in this 
world again,—then we began to comprehend how 
certainly, and how deeply, we had been bereaved. 








—Mr. Charles Nordhoff has left the Evening 





Post, where he had achieved the reputation of an 
able and conscientious journalist. 


“ DON’T SPEAK TO THE MAN AT THE 
WHEEL.” 


Tv is never safe to give advice toa man that 
you are riding with, when he is managing 
a team of fractious horses—and still less safe is it 
to lay your hands on the reins! Jehu will be 
likely to bring back his elbow into your ribs, and 
tell you in arrowy English to hold your tongue. 
We have been going along with the New York 
Times for a good while, riding out, as it were, to 
see how, with bit and curb, it drove that most 
dangerous of all turn-outs ever displayed in New 
York—the City Ring! We admired its dexterity, 
and its pluck, and above all its indomitable per- 
severance, It is true,at various spots, we felt 
like giving @ little advice—a family nudge, such 
as a timid wife gives her robust husband—“ Oh, 
pa, don’t drive at such arate.” “Do drive slow 
around that corner.” 
But it was the Times’ drive, and not ours. So 
we prudently kept silent, at least till he ran his 
wagon against our friend Fields, of the Evangelist. 
That did joggle us a little, and we burst out in 
full as follows, to wit : 
“ Weshould not even quote these slanders were they not 
their own refutation. The Times, by uttering them, won 
for itself the indignation and contempt of all who knew Mr. 
Fields and the Evangelist. It sealed its own condemnation 
by refusing to publish his manly and dignified letter in re- 
ply. And the multitude of readers—by no means confined 
to the Presbyterian body—who were offended by this gross 
imputation upon a man of unimpeachable and long-estab- 
lished character,” &c., &c. 
Well, what did we get for meddling? Why 
this ; speaking of the Golden Age, 
“It is, for example, in every way superior to The Chris- 
tian Union. (Mr. BEECHER’sS paper,) which has sunk into a 
mere receptacle for twaddle.”’ 

What a punch was that under the ribs! So 
needless, too, if we had held our editorial tongue, 
or used it at discretion, as the Golden Age did. 
For that trenchant paper which appeared on Aug. 
8, far more prudent than we, said, 

“ It is a significant fact thata young man, astranger from 
a foreign land, unknown in this city, except to his journal- 
istic associates and local friends, has, by pure professional 
skill, lately restored that journal (the Times) to a prestige 
which it lost, not by Mr. Raymond’s death, but by Mr. Ray- 
mond’s more fatal policy during the few years just preced- 
ing it.” 

With a benign air the Times on the next (sy, 
Aug. 4, says: 

“The Golden Age, edited by Mr. Theodore Tilton, is now 
one of the ablest and most interesting newspapers of the 
day.” 

It is not that we have been snubbed; it is not 
that the Golden Age has been used upon us as a 
chastising rod; it is not that it has been praised, 
for we join in the compliments paid to it—but to 
call the contents of the Christian Union “twad- 
dle”—that cuts to the bone, and fills us with an- 
guish ! 

However, misery still loves company. And 
when we consider our own deeply distressed 
condition, we cannot help looking over at the 
Evangelist office, and wondering how brother 
Fields feels, just now, about the city officials, 
whose defense he so amiably undertook just be- 
fore the volcanic Times poured out its lava on the 
Pompeii and Herculaneum of New York. 








THE Cant or Cavit.—The N. Y. Star offers 
some advice to the Home Mission people wholate- 
ly met to devise ways of making the gospel more 
effective. It is to this effect : 

“In our opinion, the way in which to reach the “ Heathen 
Chinee,” the Voudou incantationists, the street Arabs, and 
gutter-snipes, is not by street-preaching, nor. distributing 
of tracts which they can neither read nor understand, 
but by giving them first the bread which sustains the body, 
and the conditions under which that bread may be earned.” 

There is a cant of religion, a cant of philosophy, 
of criticism, of science; “ but of all the cants in 
this canting age”. there is none to our taste less 
attractive than the cant of cavil. And of such is 
this everlasting assumption of philanthropic su- 
periority, which airs itself in advising the church 
and the ministers to stop preaching and “give 
bread”; to stop sending the gospel abroad, and at 
tend to the suffering poor at home, &c., &c. The 
Star has had some opportunity to see the move- 
ments and study the motives of religious people ; 
does it know any other class whieh exceeds them 
in promptness to relieve the physical distress of 
those whom they seek at the same time to benefit 
spiritually ? 

But perhaps the true key to the Star’s lecturing 
of the Protestant Doctors of Divinity, and the “so- 
called Church of Christ” may be found in its con- 
cluding paragraph. 

“ Friends of the Héme Mission, do, for once, take a lesson 
from those keen students of human nature, the Jesuits, and 
take to these people whose degradation you profess to de- 
plore, bread and work in the right hand, and your tracts 
and your preaching in the left, and you may hope to make 


converts, if not to ‘saving faith,’ at least to morality and 
common decency.”’ 


We don’t propose to crowd our neighbor on a 
subject so widely remote from its proper line as 
that of “saving faith,” but one little question of 
fact: Does it mean deliberately to claim that the 
“ Jesuits” are conspicuous, compared with Prot- 
estant Christians, in the distribution of “bread 
and work” to the people? A few statistics on 
this point might be in order. 








—Dr. Edward Eggleston has left the Independ- 
ent, and become attached to the editorial staff of 
the Hearth and Home; and Mr. Joseph H. Rich- 
ards, former business manager of the Evening Post, 
has joined its publishing department. We con- 
gratulate the H. and H. on these valuable additions 





to its force. 
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THE PoLICcE AND THE WinDows.—“ Shut up 
your blinds” was the cry which came from the 
police and was taken up.by the National Guard 
along the Eighth avenue on the day of the riot. 
Now this strikes us as exactly the wrong order to 
give under the.circumstances. What better mask 
for concealed marksmen is afforded by the be- 
longings of an ordinary house than ordinary blinds 
when closed? Open them, and the marksman 
must at least show himself before he can take 
aim. Undoubtedly the motive of the police was a 
good one, based on the notion that the inmates of 
a house would be safer with their blinds closed, 
but who would not feel a stronger inclination to 
look out at a street fight through a crack than 
through an open window? and as for the protec- 
tion afforded by wooden blinds against modern 
fire-arms it is simply nothing, being in fact rather 
worse than nothing, because of possible splinters. 
Parisians learned this lesson as early as ’48, and 
when the Versaillaise marched into the city the 
other day, one of their first precautions was to order 
the opening of all blinds, so that guards in the 
streets could see what was going on in the neigh- 
boring rooms. While the police did everything 
which bravery and discipline could accomplish in 
the late riot, we think that in this respect they 
were in error, and if ever they are again called 
upon to act under similar circumstances, let the 
orders be for law-abiding citizens to open, not 
close, their blinds. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

“ How far is there enjoined upon Christians a peculiar 
love for each other—as distinct from love for all mankind?” 

The word love means so many different things 
when used by differing speakers, that no precise 
auswer can be given to a question in which love is 
the principal word, until the asker has first defined 
what he means. 

Strictly speaking, love as a divine passion, out- 
goimg everywhither on errands of grace, mercy, 
and peace, is not subject to the will. Love as a 
passion cannot be “ enjoined,” or, if enjoined, will 
not come and go at the bidding of any conscience 
however obedient. 

Very true, the Lord has “enjoined” love your 
enemies! love thy neighbor! love the Lord thy 
God! and there are thousands who feel the pro- 
priety of these commandments, and confess the 
wrong of not loving, and yet they are compelled 
to own that they do not love. It is just here, then, 
that man’s need of God’s help, quickening holy 
affections by the indwelling Spirit, becomes ap- 
parent. 

But while we can neither start nor stop these 
deep passions at will, any more than we can regu- 
late the throb of the heart or the heat of the sur- 
face when fevered, yet in both cases we can con- 
ceive of a state of health, long to attain to it, 
adopt a regimen, and seek and find help. 

These merely outward doings are oftentimes so 
gracious that they take the name of the inward 
quality, and men mean by love showing kindness 
or doing favor. 

They who would come to the divine joy of love 
will multiply the acts through which such passion 
can express itself. He who would know the won- 
derful composition of sunlight will fill his garden 
beds with flowers, and every one shall reflect and 
reveal. He who would know, in like manner, the 
love of God and taste the divine joy, will fill his 
life with the flowerings of generosity and self- 
denial. And at times he will find the doings, or 
the holy endeavor to do, strangely glorified and 
fragrant. 

Or, changing the figure, let him prepare his 
costly offerings, and it shall often be that upon the 
costliest the fire of God shall fall, and the heart 
shall feel the glow of a new life. 

These pious efforts fill out what the apostle calls 
opportunities—doing good as ye have opportu- 
nity,—and because the opportunities are more 
numerous among those who are nearest us, he 
adds, especially to them who are of the household 
of faith. 

That we should avoid anything like equity or a 
swapping in the distribution of kindnesses, Jesus 
teaches us distinctly: If ye love them that love 
you, what thank have ye? As much as to say, 
there will come no spiritual enlargement, no 
growth in the knowledge of God to those who 
merely love each other. But if any man would 
attain unto a perfection like that of God, and 
think His thoughts, and be alive with the thrill of 
His love, let him take counsel of the rain and sun- 
shine, and do good unto the evil and the unthank- 
ful. Let him love his enenties, or at least come as 
near to loving as is implied by gracious words 
and ways, and in due time he will become a son 
of God, receiving of His fullness grace for grace. 
But let him not be weary in well-doing, for in 
due time he shall reap if he faint not. They who 

begin by acting as if they loved, shall end with a 
fullness of love that shall ennoble and glorify 
their acts. 


“Ts it consistent to waive the use of the Bible in public 
schools, in deference to the conscientious scruples of Catho- 
lics,—yet, when they with equ4l conscientiousness demur 
to education except under church guidance, to compel 
them to help maintain a system of d inational 
schools ?”’ 

Nine-tenths of what goes on in a Roman Catho- 
lic school, goes on in precisely the same way in a 

_ Protestant school and in schools of no religion. It 
is therefore unreasonable for any Roman Catholic 
to object to an irreligious education, when his 





own school is, nine-tenths of the time, as irrelig- 
ious as any free school in America. 

By this assertion we mean that there are no two 
ways, one Catholic and the other Protestant, of 
teaching to speak, read and write the English lan- 
guage. Arabic numerals, decimal notation, all 
mathematical processes, geometry, anatomy, physi- 
ology, rhetoric, geography, astronomy, chemistry, 
agriculture, constitutional law, and science gener- 
ally, are taught in the same way, whether the 
schools be Protestant, Pagan, Hebrew, or Roman 
Catholic. 

Because, then, it is a great good in itself to have 
citizens acquainted one with another, and prepar- 
ed for union ; and because it is a very great harm 
to have citizens trained in misapprehensions and 
suspicion, and disqualified for social co-operations 
and service of the commonwealth, we account it 
wise to bring our young folks together in schools 
of the people, and have them learn of the same 
teachers the nine-tenths upon which all must needs 
agree. And no Roman Catholic or Jew can with 
reason plead his conscience against this arrange- 
ment, because if he goes out of the schools all 
throbbing with conscientiousness, he must at once 
do the self-same things in his new school that were 
done in the old, and in precisely the same way. 
He will have gone out, not for conscience’ sake, 
but causelessly, or for schism’s sake. 

There remains a one-tenth of matter, and of 
school-drill, that each church must attend to in its 
own corner. This tenth includes sundry passages 
of history, a system or two of theology, and severc- 
al sets of ceremonies. About these things, since 
men, otherwise rational, differ widely and earnest- 
ly, the intelligent American says, Let every church 
have its own way, and say nothing about them in 
the schools of the whole people. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Mr. Field, in the last Atlantic, continues his 
‘* Whispering Gallery,’’ and treats still further of 
Dickens. One fact he tells of the habits of the con- 
vivial novelist will surprise every one, and be called 
in question, we think, by some. It is as follows: 

“ And here let me say, that although he was accustomed 
to talk and write a great deal about eating and drinking, I 
have rarely seen a man eat and drink less. He liked to di- 
late in imagination over the brewing of a bowl of punch, 
but I always noticed that when the bowl of punch was 
ready, he drank less of it than any one who might be pres- 
ent. It was the sentiment of the thing and not the thing 
itself that engaged his attention. He liked to have a little 
supper every night after a reading, and have three or four 
friends round the table with him, but he only picked at the 
viands as a bird might do, and I scarcely saw him eat a 
hearty meal during his whole stay in the country.” 


—The Independent, besought to join im some 
organization having for its object a special crusad- 


wholesome position : 

“We respectfully decline to enlist in any such campaign. 

It is neither wise nor Christian to organize a crusade against 
Catholicism. Against ignorance, brutality, lawlessness, by 
whatever name they are called, under whatever banner 
they march, we are ready to do battle ; and in this good 
fight we count not vainly on the help of many good men 
within the Catholic Church. Against all the encroach- 
ments that are made upon our civil liberties in the corrupt 
combinations of Democratic politicians with Romish eccle- 
siastics we expect to bear witness in the future, as in the 
past ; and we hope to hear in the future, as we have heard 
in the past, the same testimony borne with increasing pow- 
er by men in the Catholic Church who hate these corrup- 
tions as cordially as we do. But we shall not give our sup- 
port to any project by which the two great households of 
Christian faith are arrayed against each other. It would be 
but the beginning of bitterness and feud, whose end no 
man could prophesy.” _ 
This is precisely what the Christian Union means 
when, to the great perplexity of some of its friends, 
it declines to be classified as Protestant. If by this 
title is simply intended that we are non-Catholic, it 
is applicable enough; and, in the same sense, we 
are non-Episcopal, non-Methodist, non—a good 
many things. Weare for all truth, against all er- 
ror, and with all those who will work for the spread 
of any part of the one, or the destruction of any 
part of the other. The only adjective that belongs 
to our name is Christian, and we are brethren to all 
those who sincerely, however mistakenly, strive 
to exemplify it. 


—There are very few of our cacographic humor- 
‘ists who can bear translation into correct spelling ; 
but Josh Billings often makes us regret that he ob- 
scured the genuine wit and wisdom of his maxims 
with his absurd orthography. Here are some of his 
sayings put into a Christian garb: 

“Courage without discretion is like a ram with horns on 
both ends—he will have more fights on hand than he can do 
justice to.” 

“When you find a man who is very solicitous about the 
welfare of everybody, you can safely put him down as one 
who is hunting for a misfortune.”’ 

“ Don’t undertake to live with your mother-in-law, but 
if worse comes to worst, let your mother-in-law live with 
you.” . 


—Some of the clergymen of the Episcopal 
Church have a difficulty with the Athanasian creed, 
and do not like to repeat it. Whereupon a Rey. 
Mr. Burgon pitches into them as follows: 

* A clergyman, daring to represent the use of the creeds 
asahardshiptohim. . . . . isto be plainly told that his 
one course, as an honest man, is to go out instantly from a 
Church to which he discovers that he can no longer be 
faithful. We will not listen to him so long as he retains his 
commission and remains in his cure. He is simply a disrep- 
utable person. In the army, such an individual would be 
tried by court-martial and probably shot.” 

But the Episcopalian, to this thus replying, has Mr. 
Burgon, in our humble judgment, and that decid- 
edly : 

“ We think the rebuke of our Lord to his two over-zeal- 
ous apostles perfectly applicable. ‘ Lord shall we call down 
fire from heaven to consume them, even as Elias did?’ ‘ But 





Jesus turned and rebuked them, and said, Ye know not 


against Roman Catholicism, takes this sound and’ 


— 





what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of man is not 
come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.’ The spirit 
of a court-martial, is not a Christian spirit. No doubt, in 
the army of every Christian nation, offenders would be 
court-martialed and shot, ‘but it shall not beso among 
you.’ ” 


—A correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
who has been interviewing Mr. Andrew Johnson, 
says that though “he still advocates that remark- 
able scheme of discharging the public debt by pay- 
ing the interest until it amounts to the principal,” 
he has his whole fortune (according to the state- 
ment of his neighbors), amounting to some $100,000, 
invested in Five-Twenties. This remarkable fact 
(if it be a fact) certainly ought to have great weight 
in attesting the ex-President’s sincerity, but how 
80 many men, after borrowing other people’s money, 
for certain specified and distinctly understood con- 
siderations, can talk, with apparent honesty, of 
falling back on some anterior principle of abstract 
right, and withholdin, the ‘‘consideration” from 
the creditor, because, in the judgment of the debt- 
or, he has already had enough (!), is to us one of the 
marvels of mental perversity. 


—The Catholic papers are always speaking of 
the Roman people as afflicted in the disabilities of 
the Pope, and in the advent of the Italian kingdom. 
But one of the correspondents writes: 

“If any man comes to Rome in these days, and, looking 

at things with his own eyes, doubts that the change of 
Government has been made with the hearty consent of the 
greater part of the inhabitants, he must at least admit that 
their way of manifesting dislike to the new order of things 
is singularly like the way other people have of expressing 
joy. How many noble and rich people shut themselves up 
in their houses on the great holiday, or refrained from put- 
ting out banners, or refused to illuminate their houses, I 
cannot tell, but they were too few to make their withdrawal 
felt. The sun rose that day upon a gallant sight, for every 
street was a bower of flags, each proprietor putting out at 
least one, and many not content with less than one at every 
window.” &c., &. 
Of the Pope’s Jubilee, the same writer assures us, 
“it is odd to read how Brussels, Vienna, and Madrid 
are working themselves into a state of fury over 
this event, while a mill-pond could not haye shown 
less agitation than Rome.” 


—The Americans are not very popular in Paris 
just now. The French people are feeling whipped 
and sore and poor, and are ready to quarrel with 
all the nations of the earth. The Tribune corre- 
spondent gives the following incident, showing 
their suspicions of American complicity with Com- 
munism: 

“A man who had been made prisoner by the troops in 
May, when interrogated by an officer, stated that he had 
been in the United States and had fought in the Northern 
armies for two years. ‘* Did you know Cluseret in America?’ 
he was at once asked. ‘No, I never heard of him till I got 
back to France.’ ‘Well,’ said the officer, when he handed 
the man his release, ‘there seems to be nothing against 
you, but let me give you a piece of advice—just keep clear 
of Americans.’ ”’ 


— The New York World refers to the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Visitors at West Point 
that there should be a return to the “old paths” of 
discipline in that ancient and honored institution; 
and demands 

“What discipline can officers maintain who are forced to 


cringe before an insolent boy, and what manners are likely 
to be learned by young men compelled to sit at the same 


Has our neighbor forgotten so soon that he promised 
to be good, and not do so any more? You can’t have 
““Mr. Johnsing’s wote,” if that’s the way you talk. 


—Rev. Dr. Talmage, of Brooklyn, in a letter to 
one of the newspapers, expresses the opinion that, 
“as a minister is set up for an example to his flock, he 
ought to have the best horse in the congregation. A 
minister is no more sacred when riding behind a 
spavined and ring-boned nag than when whirling 
along after a horse that can swallow a milein 2.30,” 

But the fallacy of the rapid parson’s reasoning is 
easily seen. When a minister whirls along at 2.30, 
leaving his dust in the face of everybody on the road, 
it isn’t the horse, but the man, that people object to. 
The performance associates him with a class, who 
are a good deal less than “sacred.” It violates every 
sentiment of propriety, and impairs thé minister’s 
power for good, though certainly it does not of ne- 
cessity imply any moral dereliction. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE ENGLISH 
CENSUS. 
[From our Regular Correspondent.) 

Lonbon, July 10, 1871. 
N the third of April, our civil authorities 
achieved the decennial numbering of the 
people, and with creditable dispatch the Registrar- 
General has just issued a preliminary report there- 
upon, referring only to British subjects who slept 
in their homes at midnight, April 2. A national 
census is in many respects an instructive as well as 
an interesting thing—the report before me is an in- 
dex of many precious things in social and national 
life—and as you took your census last year, there is 
the further interest of national comparison. It 
may therefore be of service if I send you a few 
items concerning our present population in these 

islands. 

First: Importance is justly attached to simul- 
taneous returns. Accordingly midnight, April 2d, 
was the hour fixedupon. This our literary Register 
justifies by the authority of Chaucer—winter is un- 
favorable because of its severity, summer because 
of its vagrancy. April, says Chaucer, is the time 
“longen folk to go on pilgrimages.”’ Accordingly 
the enumerators “ wende to every shire’s end of 
Engleland ”’ on the 3d of April. The Registrar, too, 
attaches importance to the fact that “the day was 
cool and fine all over the kingdom,” and on the 
morning of April 3d every residence was visited by 
82,606 enumerators, in addition to 627 Superintend- 
ent Registrars and 2,197 Registrars—total 35,406, who 
called for schedules previously distributed, and saw 
that they bad been properly filled up, reporting the 





persons sleeping in the house on the preceding night. 


table and brawl] for soup with a filthy black ?” 


Of these schedules 5,030,895 were collected. Every 
enumerator received a guinea for his trouble with 
an addition of half a crown per hundred above 
four hundred persons. The total cost of taking 
the census was £78,299. So far as is known, every 
enumerator was successful, and every enumerator’s 
book was sent to the Registrar-General by the time 
specified. Some curious incidents, however, are re- 
ported. Fourteen persons refused to submit the. 
filled-up schedule to the inspection of the local 
enumerator, being especially sensitive respecting 
the it-m of age; they sent it direct to the Regis- 
trar-General. An aged and wealthy spinster in the 
country barricaded her doors, and declared that a 
fine of £20 would not induce her to give the par- 
ticulars required. A soothing letter from the chief 
office induced her to send her schedule. A gentile- 
man of landed property conscientiously refused to 
commit David’s sin; his scruples were respected, 
and the required particulars were obtained in 
another way. One enumerator only was insulted, 
for which a fine was inflicted by the magistrate. A 
few recusant householders were also fined. One 
man declared that he knew neither his name, age, 
nor place of birth, and would not perjure himself. 
An author made the following etry: ‘‘ Wife says 
he is both idiot and lunatic.” One of the enume- 
rators was a lady who discharged her duties very 
effectually. The acreage of England and Wales is 
87,324,383 acres. Inhabited houses, 4,259,v32. Popu- 
lation, 22,704,108; Scotland, 3,358,613; Ireland, 
5,481,311; total, 31,465,480, exclusive of islands in the 
British Seas which number 144,430, and the army, 
navy, and merchant seamen abroad. Speaking of 
England and Wales only, the population, in 1801, 
when the first census was taken, was only 8,892,536. 
Its increase from 1861 to 1871 is 2,637,844, or 13 per 
cent., a larger increase than was expected; in the 
previous ten years it was only 2,138,615, or 12 per 
cent. From 1811 to 1821, just after the French war, 
theincrease was 18 per cent. No decennial increase 
in a normal state of things has been so great dur- 
ing the century as the present. The increase of 
Englishmen since 1831 is near/y equal to the entire 
population of 1801. The present rate of increase is 
1,173 a day; deducting emigrants, estimated at 468, 
the net increase is 705. There are now in the United 
Kingdom, 5,900,000 souls more than when Queen 
Victoria began to reign—a gain greater than the 
existing population of Ireland, Belgium, Holland, 
or Portugal, and almost equal to that of Norway 
and Sweden. The most curious changes are those 
which are taking place in the population of our 
great eities, pre-eminently of London, concerning 
which the Registrar-General waxes quite eloquent. 
This is owing not merely to the growth of com- 
merce but to the smazing development of railways, 
which have naturally connected the metropolis di- 
rectly and rapidly with every part of the kingdom, 
but have made the suburban borders of Middlesex, 
Surrey, Kent, Hertford and Essex a residential part 
of the metropolis. Five or six hundred trains a 
day leave some of our metropolitan termini, and 
the underground railway trains run every three or 
four minutes. The city proper is becoming simply 
the market of the metropolis, thronged through 
the day, deserted at night. That part of the city 
over which the Lord Mayor rules, of which 
Temple Bar is, perhaps, the best known boundary, 
contained on census night only 74,732 people; in 
1861 it contained 112,063, a decrease of 37,331, nearly 
one-third. A day census was attempted in 1866, 
when it was found that the city contained 170,133 
non-sleeping residents. It is difficult to determine 
the idea of London—there are, in fact, several Lon- 
dons. The metropolis has gradually swallowed up 
scores of villages and towns, until it has become a 
vast province of houses. At first it was only the 
city proper, covering only a square mile of ground, 
entrenching itself jealously in its chartered privi- 
leges—and this has remained the only domain of the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation. The rest of the 607 
square miles, equivalent to a square of territory of 
264 miles to the side, governs itself as it best can. 
On the census night, Municipal London numbered 
74,782. The London of the bills of mortality, i.e,, 
from which weekly returns of births, deaths, etc., 
are obtained, and which has not been enlarged since 
1846, 3,251,804. The London of the Parliamentary 
borough, enlarged by the last Reform bill, so as to 
include the boroughs of Chelsea and Hackney, 
3,008,101. The London of the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, thus defined for sanitary and 
other purposes, 3,264,530. The London School Board 
District, 3,265,005. The London of Police Jurisdic- 
tion, a district of 12 or 15 miles of radial lines drawn 
from Charing Cross, 3,883,092. The present move- 
ment of' the population is chiefly external to the 
limits of the bills of mortality. Besides this, there 
is the London of citizens who sleep at Tunbridge, 
Brighton, and hundreds of places within 50 miles 
of Charing Cross, or an hour’s railway ride. The in- 
crease in the outer circles, during the last ten 
years, has been more than 50 per cent. Queen 
Elizabeth, alarmed at the growth of London, at- 
tempted to arrest it—so did the Stuarts. Queen 
Victoria is wiser, the greatness of her capital is the 
strength of her kingdom—strange to say, there is 
no healthier city in England or the world. The net 
increase of the London of Police Jurisdiction during 
the last ten years has been 660,372, or nearly two 
Chicagos or one New York. The two largest 
parishes in London are the Northern suburbs of St. 
Pancras and Islington, St. Pancras has 221,594 in- 
habitants, Islington 213,749. The latter has increased 
58,408 in ten years; some of its living inhabitants 
remember it a pleasant suburban village, on the 
road between which and the city her Majesty’s mail, 
at the close of the last century, was robbed by 
highwaymen. London itself, moreover, is being 
reconstructed. Railways push broad lines through 
densely populated districts, and clear enormous 
central spaces for their termini. Modern improve- 
ments, suqh as Holborn Viaduct and the Thames . 
Embankment, Victoria Street, and the new law 
courts at Lincoln’s Inn, are sweeping away entire 
quarters. 





(To be concluded ners week.) 
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HOW CAN WE SECURE GOOD HELP? 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


ANY inquiries reach us, both from city and 


country, as to the best and most certain 
way to secure, if not the best, at least tolerably good 
servants. It is a question impossible to answer with 
any degree of certainty. The very best managers, 
the kindest and most conscientious, are no more 
sure of being suited than those who work without 
method, and are not governed by the law of kind- 
ness. 

“Where shall we apply when searching for 
help?” isa question that is asked very frequently, 
and is equally impossible to answer. Some say, 
*‘advertise.’”’ The next will give you such a history 
of her trials from advertising, as will most effectually 
frighten you from that mode of help-seeking. But 
they will tell you to go to one Intelligence Office, 
and if that fails, refer you to the next best. An- 
other will say—as we should—that, of all places, an 
Intelligence Office is the most disheartening, and 
the least reliable of any, 

A lady in the country, with a large family, who 
is so happy as to have two grown up daughters for 
her chief assistants, is desirous of “obtaining a raw 
German or English girl, hoping to beable to train her 
to do general housework properly,” and “inquires” 
where she must apply to obtain such a one, * right 
from the ship,” before a week or two of idleness has 
taught her the ‘‘ ways and the manners” of those 
who have been in this country longer. 

We have very little experience with what are 
called “‘ greenhorns’’—or girls right from our emi- 
grant ships, though we doubt if they can be any 
moreignorant, or half so unmavageable, as many of 
the girls who have been in America for years, 

The emigrant ships which come to New York 
land their passengers at Castle Garden. ‘‘ The Labor 
Bureau of the Commissioners of Emigration’’ is 
under the supervision of Eugene Casserly, and we 
are told by reliable authority, that unless friends 
have secured employment for them before they 
peach our shores, their names, if they come seeking 
work, are registered in an Intelligence Office there. 
For any one proposing to seek servants from among 
those just landed, it may be well to go to that office, 
when these ships first land their passengers, and en- 
deavor to form as correct a judgment as is possible, 
before actual trial. We are also told that some little 
conversation with the officers of the ship will some- 
times make the selection easier, or more satisfactory. 
During the tedious passage the officers have many 
opportunities of seeing their passengers under cir- 
cumstances that can, if they choose te notice, 
enable them to form a reasonably correct idea of 
their character and capacities; though we fear that 
officers on board emigrant ships seldom give much 
heed to those under their care. 

“\A Reader” inquires “if it would be safe for a 
young housekeeper to attempt to train a ‘raw re- 
eruit,’ and if so, from which of all the countries 
whose people flock to our land we would advise her 
to seek for a good, reliable servant ?’’ 

It requires much patience, and po small degree of 
skill, to take a girl from another country, whose 
whole life and associations have been entirely differ- 
ent from our own, and bring them into a new life 
by teaching them to forget all their early habits 
and modes of working. It is a greatand uncommon 
gift to be able to do this with patient kindness, and 
yet with such authority as insures obedience. Suc- 
cess in such an undertaking isa blessing both to the 
teacher and the pupil. Now and then we find one 
who, under such teaching and benevolent guidance, 
has fully repaid all the thought and care which has 
been bestowed upon her, and who, by her fidelity 
and unwearied energy, has won the love and grate- 
ful appreciation of all, and is lcoked upon as the 
good angel of the family. But we regret to say 
such characters are rare; and though, in some in- 
stances, the impatience and irritability of the mis- 
tress may repress much of good which, under better 
auspices, might have been developed, yet we do not 
believe that, as a general rule, the chief blame 
should rest with the mistress, Not one ina hun- 
dred—and that, we fear, is a high figure—of all the 
Irish that come to our country, can, by any amount 
of care, patience, or indefatigable teaching, be 
transformed into a neat, energetic, faithful, truth- 
telling servant; and as for gratitude, once in a 
while you may find one who remembers your faith- 
ful teaching, your kindness and care in times of 
sickness or trouble, who cannot be turzed from her 
fidelity and attachment to you; but for the most 
part all this vanishes like the morning dew, at the 
first chance for easier work or higher wages. 

The English and Scotch, as far as our observation 
goes, are more inclined to make their employers’ in- 
terest their own. They labor as faithfully, and 
watch with an eye to economy quite as earnestly, 
when left in charge alone, as when the master and 
mistress ane nearfhem. Of course there are excep- 
tions to every rule; and we speak more from our 
own experience than from observation. 

‘Fhe Swiss and Swedes are usually smart and capa- 
ble; but their inability to understgnd our language 
when they first come to us, makes their instruction 
difficult and tedious unless the mistress is well 
versed in foreign languages. 

A good Welsh girl is one of the best—usually 
neat, active, and quick to learn; and the pastors of 
the Welsh churches hold it a part ** their duty to 
exercise careful supervision over aii under their 
charge, and that acts as a great safeguard. 

There are no better servants to be found than such 
as come from Canada and Nova Scotia, if one can 
seeure such as bring from their own country a 
genuinely good character. Naturally hardy and 
industrious, they are not the kind of girls who be- 
gin by asking, “How many in the family? How 
large is the washing? Have you stationary wash- 
tubs? What privileges do you allow your girls?” 

fut whatever they are told todo, if within the 


compass of their ability, they do it more willingly 
and cheerfully than most. But there are not a 
large number of the Swiss, Swedish, Welsh, or Nova 
Scotia girls to be had; nor are all who come to our 
country of the better sort, so that whichever way we 
turn for domestic help, one is almost compelled to 
feel as if. buying tickets in a lottery. 


j RECEIPTS. 


Sorr GINGERBREAD.—Half a cupful of sugar, 
half a cupful of molasses, half a cupful of milk, half 
a cupful of butter, three gupfuls of flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of ginger, and half a teaspoonful of soda, 
Beat the sugar, butter, and ginger together; then 
add the milk, then the flour; beat the soda into the 
molasses, and as soon asit foams, beat it in with 
the other ingredients. Better beat all together 
with the hand. Bake it either iu a shallow pan, or 
in little cups. This is very nice, if a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of cloves, and a tea- 
cupful of stoned raisins are added, and the whole 
baked in a loaf. 


Corn Cake.—One cupful of flour, two cupfuls 
of corn meal, two great spoonfuls of sugar, not 
quite half acupful of butter, one cupful of milk, 
two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, sifted with the 
meal and flour, and .a small teaspoonful of soda; 
two eggs, well beaten, separately, the yelks mixed 
with the milk and meal, and the whites added, the 
last thing. 


VEAL Hasu.—Boil a shin of veal, with about 
three pounds of meat on it, in as small a quantity of 
water as you can, so that when done there shall be 
one quart of water left. Boil the day before needed, 
that it may be perfectly cold. When the meat is 
well done, lay it anywhere where it will be away 
from the air, but do not wrap itina cloth. Save all 
the liquor ina separate dish. The next morning, 
cut up all the meat; chop not quite so fine as for 
hash. Half an hour before you send it to the table 
put it over the fire in a covered stew-pan, with the 
liquor; bave ready half a pint of hot drawn-butter 
and eight hard-boiled eggs; remove the shells; 
mince all but two, and add to the meat. As soon as 
it boils up, remove from the fire; season with salt, 
‘cayenne pepper, and a little black pepper. Cut the 
two eggs in slices, and when the meat is placed in a 
dish, lay them over the top neatly. Send to table 
hot. 





SUGAR. 
PROF. J. 
No, 1. 


BY DARBY. 


UGAR, in science, has a much n ore extended 
meaping than is commonly attached toit. It 
includes liquorice, manna, honey, etc. In its com- 
mon application it means the sugar that comes to 
our tables, namely, cane sugar. We confine our- 
selves, in our present notice, to this kind of sugar 
and itsimmediate derivatives. Although itis called 
cane sugar, yet a great many vegetables yield it be- 
sides the cane. The beet, the maple, the palm, the 
Indian corn and the millet yield large quantities of 
cane sugar. Cane sugar seems to be the original 
product of vitality in the plant; but by the pres- 
ence of various chemical] agents that may be in the 
plant, its character is changed into fruit sugar and 
grape sugar. This change is effected out of the 
plant as wellasinit. There are a thousand ways in 
which cane sugar may be changed, but no way by 
which the change can be reversed, or cane sugar 
produced. 
Cane sugar occurs in those plants whose sap ‘is 
nearly neutral or but slightly acid. It crystallizes, 
when not prevented by the presence of other bodies, 
‘easily in rhomboidal prisms ; it is the sweetest body 
known. Its constitution is carbon, 12 atoms with 
11 atoms of water, or expressed by the formula, 
CrOnuHu. By the action of acids on this sugar, it 
is converted into grape sugar, glucose, which differs 
in constitution from the preceding in having three 
more atoms of water; that is, 12 atoms of carbon 
and 14 atoms of water form grape sugar. This su- 
gar is not half as sweet as the preceding, crystal- 
‘lizes in confused grains that are very hard and quite 
insoluble in water. This sugar forms usuallya large 
part of molasses, and is the sugar made from starch. 
In the very acid fruits, there is a kind of sugar that 
will not crystallize at all, and the character seems 
to be changed entirely from cane sugar. It issome- 
times called left-handed sugar, kevulose, because it 
turns the rays of polarized light to the left, while 
cane sugar turns them to the right. This is the true 
molasses. It is produced in the manufacture of the 
sugar by the heat, the acids and salts contained in 
the cane juice. Children adopt the same means in 
making candy out of sugar. They put in vinegar 
and then heat it till they know it is done, by its not 
going back to sugar when cooled. The heat and the 
acetic acid of the vinegar have converted the cane 
sugar into fruit sugar, er levulose, which is candy. 
The confectioners put a small quantity of tartaric 
acid or cream of tartar into this sugar syrup for 
eandy for the same purpose. A very small quanti- 
ty of some of the vegetable acids are required 40 
produce this conversion, especially tartaric, citric 
and malic, the prevailing acids in grapes, oranges 
and apples; hence these fruits never contain any 
cane sugar. If the cane sugar is produced it is im- 
mediately transformed. When fruits are preserved 
in sugar, if the heat has not been raised to 356 de- 
grees Fabr., there will, after long standing, appear 
hard grains, which are the crystals of grape sugar 
into which the cave sugar has been converted; but 
if the temperature has been raised to that point, 
the fruit sugar has been produced, and no such 
grains will appear, as no crystallization can take 
lace. 
i Sugar seems to be one of the most favored organic 
elements. It isa condition of organic matter that 
nature employs in a great variety of conditions and 
for the most important operations. In the sugar 
cane it is stored up in the cells of the internodes, 
that it may nourish the new plant that may spring 
from the node. In the beet it is employed in per- 
fecting the fruit. In the sugar maple it nourishes 





the young buds. In the germination of all grains 
it is developed to afford food for the young plant. 
In the digestion of starchy food by animals, the 
starch is first conyerted into sugar. In almost all 
the vegetable food we consume, sugar forms an im- 
portant part. All the fruits contain it. Flour con- 
tains from 4 to 6 per cent., corn meal from 1 to 2 per 
cent., sweet potatoes 12 to 15 per cent., figs 62 per 
cent. It isevident, from these facts, that sugar plays 
a most important part in natural operations. 

Its uses in domestic economy stamp it as a most 
important substance. It is an accompaniment of 
every meal we eat. Our tea and coffee must be 
made palatable by its presence, and our desserts 
would be vapid.indeed without sugar. <As an anti- 
septic, sugar occupies a high rank. Although it is 
mostly used in the preservation of vegetables, yet 
it is equally as potent in preserving meats. It pre- 
serves by the osmose action that is established, emp- 
tying the cells of the liquid they contain, and sub- 
stituting the syrup and excluding the air. If this 
effect is not completely attained, the materials will 
commence fermentation, and reboiling is necessary 
to complete what was but partially done. 

There has been much discussion as to the charac- 
ter of sugar asanaliment. Itis not a producer of 
muscle and brain, but an important heat-producing 
food, not from the energy of its action but for its 
uniformity. It does not give much heat, but as a 
general thing, is all the better for its conservative ac- 
tion. It is often proscribed in families for the use 
of children from an idea that it exerts some injuri- 
ous influence, especially on the teeth. Whence this 
idea originated we are at a loss to conceive. Sugar 
is a natural food: and is craved by the young especi- 
ally, and this craving should be gratified within 
reasonable bounds. We imagine the proscription 
of it has originated more from a desire to keep the 
children’s fingers out of the sugar-bowl, than from 
any known injury it occasions. There is a sure test 
when sugar should not be eaten, and that is when 
it turns to acid. Anunhealihy stomach will change 
the sugar into lactic acid, which is readily perceived, 
acd warns the person not to eat it. 





HOUSEWORK. 

EOPLE generally think that all women, 

young or old, whatever their taste, or in what- 
ever direction their talent lies, ought to like house- 
work. If a young man has a taste for any particular 
vocation, he is expected to follow it, and he is 
awarded great commendation for proficiency in that 
vocation, no matter how little he may know of any- 
thing else. If he takes naturally to journalism, it 
is not considered his duty to work with hoe and 
spade all his life. But custom and prejudice have 
marked out one vocation for a woman, and that is 
housework, and unless she excels in this, she re 
ceives wholesale denunciation. Men are apt to 
sneer at a woman who is inefficient in household 
duties, but did man ever think that if his own sex 
were afi to follow any ove special business, there 
might be some who would prove incompetent? 
For instance, supposing agriculture should be laid 
down as the only God-allotted sphere for man, 
shouldn’t we be likely to see as great a number of 
slack farmers as we do now of housekeepers? We 
expect man to attain in excellence in one direction 
only, namely, one for which he has a particular 
taste. Isit not insulting, then, to require that all 
women, who from time immemorial have had al- 
most no advantages of education compared with 
men, and many of whom already excel in 
some departments of learning, should attain the 
very maximum of excellence in housewifery, for 
which some have no taste? Of course, we do not 
deny that it is better to be a good housekeeper 
than a poor one, but surely no one ought to expect 
all women to like housekeeping equally well, any 
more than to expect all men to like farming, tailor- 
ing, er any other pursuit, equally well. It will be 
a great blessing when people learn that women have 
as noble aspirations as ever beat within the breast 
of any map. Every far-sighted person can see that 
there is as much difference in the tastes of women 
as in thosefof men, and he who knows it not, under- 
stands not human nature aright. 
MARIA ELMORE. 
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TALK AMONG THE FLOWERS. 


BY E. H. MILLER. 


“ "I~ DO wish that lady in gray silk and spectacles 
r had taken me,” said stately T. Rose. ‘‘ I am 
tired and sick, standing here in this dusty old 
market- place just to be gazed at.” 

This last remark caused a little knowing smile on 
the faces of some who were alive to a joke, and 
Caroline Heliotrope was seen to nudge her right- 
hand neighbor, Lady Claude Pink, saying, ina low, 
but audible voice, “ I should like to see any member 
of the Rose family who doesn’t love and eourt ad- 
miration.” . 

“There is some satisfaction,” said Miss Rose, 
“in ‘showing off’ in one’s own garden or con- 
servatory, where one is appreciated, and not so 
mixed in with everybody,” and she gave her head 
a haughty toss and looked askance at Daisy, 
Forget-me-not and Mignonette, ‘‘ but crowded in 
here where your blemishes, if you have any, (and 
there are none of us but have some drawbacks 
to our charms) are looked for, pointed out, and 
talked about as detracting from our money 
value, and where being chosen is a thing de- 
pending on our good looks—why, I feel, while 
undergoing such scrutiny, the blood rush to my 
face; my temples throb, nerves quiver, and a con- 
fused, unnatural sensation takes possession of me. 
I tell you modest worth is at a discount here, one 
must keep pushing, pushing herself into notice, and 
act as if she were beautiful, and kuowing, and all 
that, whether she has any rightful claims in that 
direction or not, or it is ‘no go!’” 

Here was heard a little titter at the idea of Rose’s 
diffidence. “‘’Though they are afamily noted for 
deep and frequent blushes, it must not be attributed 
to overesbyness," 60 Lily White said, who was tinst 





cousin, and on the most intimate terms with them. 

“ Tt just makes me think of a slave auction,” con- 
tinued Rose, ‘‘ that we used to bear about in other 
days, and what are we but captives? I do wish 
somebody would liberate me, there would be no 
glory in dying here; betterthe blight, or drought, 
or the worm, that cholera that sweeps us off" by 
thousands, than this long-lingering death of famine 
avd thirst and waiting; so unlike perishing in 
some jeweled hand as the crown of a magnificent. 
bouquet, or drooping gracefully in some fair one’s 
hair, or falling naturally, leaf by leaf, from the 
mother stem. I must say I havea choice in this 
matter.” 

‘* Now, I think we are doing ever so mueh good 
here,” said Pansy,’ it isn’t so pleasant on many 
accounts asin our garden-home, but a great many 
people see us and seem to get good out of us, who, I 
am sure, wouldn’t get it any other way. The only 
look of the fields—the only sweet breath of the 
country that the poorest people ever have, we 
bring. That little, pinched-faced, poorly-clad, 
sickly-looking girl, who passes so many times in the 
course of the day, always halts a little when she 
comes to us, and the other morning when she came 
80 early, and there were few pcople around, she 
stopped and looked so wistfully at me that I felt 
like clinging to her poor old worn garments and 
following her through the day, only I haven’t any 
clingers; if I hact yours, Miss Rose, I would have 
pinned myself to her, or yours, Ivy English, I would 
have wound myself about her neck and shared her 
fortunes. I should so like to ease her little heart of 
some of its aches, but as it was [ breathed my sweet- 
est breath into her pale, wizen-face, and I believe 
even that did her good, for her eyes brightened and 
there came a grateful look into them. It does me 
more good to do a kindness where there is no possi- 
bility of a recompense.”’ 

‘* Well, let those be missionaries who have a taste 
for the work,’’ said Rose, ‘‘ I am free tosay I haven’t, 
and I don’t believe in ‘wasting my sweetness 
on the desert air.’ Whiere’s the sense of being 
beautiful if you can’t be praised and admired? For 
my part I enjoy parties of pleasure and gay assem- 
blies, where I can shine to some advantage.” 

* Oh dear, if I could only get some air!” cried a 
weak, little voice, almost smothered in between the 
limbs and leaves of a larger growth. “I feel 
withered to the root and famished with thirst, and 
shall die here for want of breath. I must have air,’’ 
and Daisy panted till there were great beads of 
perspiration standing on her little round face. 

‘You have air, my dear,’’ responded Mr. Money- 
wort, who makes himself at home in every place, 
especially where traffic is going on, “ but after 
passing through the lungs of this great city, you’ll 
not find it very exhilarating; everything here is 
second-hand, no use fretting about it though, that 
only makes you consume all the more of the vilestuff, 
and besides it wears out life to no purpose. You do 
look fagged out, I’m sorry for you; better have two 
strings to your bow, as I have; if I can’t climb L 
can droop; see that’’—and he festooned himself 
around an arm of pretty Polly Geranium, scatter- 
ing his golden flowers, but somehow they vanished 
before they could be gathered up. “ Pray, do not 
crush me with your heavy drapery,” piped the 
tiny voice of Miss Murphy Lobelia to Madame 
Peony, ‘I showld like to see out once more,” and 
she wriggled and twisted and turned her slim, wiry 
little body, sighing as if the case were alike past 
hope and endurance. 

“ Be a little patient, and [ will relieve you,” said 
Madame P., *“‘as soon as I can find room for my 
toes, without treadipg on some one else. It is a 
cramped place here, but impatience only makes a 
bad matter worse; it is a great thing to learn when 
we can’t make circumstances to suit ourselves to 
those made for us. I find it so.” 


‘“‘Take away your furbelows,” said Miss Blue 
Bell, pettishly, to a wide-open Morning Glory, who 
had thrown out her tendrils and twined them 
round her more steady-limbed neighbors to hold 
herself up; she was now in full dress, which was 
shaded and mottled in every variety of color. “I 
don’t believe in spreading out so much finery 
to the discomfort of others I think it better 
to dispense with extras flounces and attend to 
the necessities of our condition—we need room 
more than ruffles, and, besides, I don’t approve of 
putting on so much style for others to support.” 

Morning Glory gathered herself up a litile, still 
holding on to her main supporters, and with some 
spirit, yet a little tremor in her voice replied, 
“Whatever you do, Bell, don’t twit! My old 
grandfather taught us children, the command- 
ments. One is,- I don’t exactly remember which, 
‘Thou shalt not twit.’ Remember that, Bell.’’ 

“Sisters, I’m ashamed of all these complaints, 
murmurings, and fault-findings,”’ said Lily-of-the- 
Valley, ‘they only niake our lot all the harder to 
béar and unfit us for present duties. It is useless to 
lament over what we have lost. A little forbear- 
ance with each other, a little patience and considera- 
tion and we could get along even in this pent-up 
place with its unnatural surroundings. I should 
like a little more blue sky—a little dew to cleanse 
me from the dust ; and I miss the singing birds and 
the cool, refreshing breeze, but whining about it 
and fault-finding with each other don’t bring them 
back to us, but only blind our eyes even to the 
available good things.” 

It was wonderful how this little appeal brought 
back good nature and a disposition to look on the 
bright side. 

Harkaway Verbena nodded approvingly to Lily’s 
remarks, adding, ‘‘ Yes, we may do some govud to 
somebody wherever weare. Did yousee that sad, 
discouraged looking woman, just now? I watched 
her. Whenshe firstsaw us she stopped suddenly 
and a glad look came into her face, and then she 
wept; and I heard her ray, as if she didn’t know she 
was talking, ‘ Rosemary, that’s for remembrance,’ 
and then the tears fell faster, as if there was more 
of pain than p.easure in remembering. Her look 
was pitiful and her touch was soft and tender. I 
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been long sleeping. I was going to whisper some- 
thing hopeful in her ear, but the crowd jostled her 
on. I don’t think wedo the rich so much good,—we 
areonly one thing of beauty among their many ; 
but there are some to whom we are all their beauty, 
all their joy, all their sweetness, and alas! may 
be all their purity and religion. So, I can see how 
each one of us may be a messenger of good even here. 
We may scatter blessings wherever we are, if we 
will. To some this stall may prove a stepping- 
stone to something higher and better.” 

‘Hope so,” chimed in Rose, “ but that higher and 
better couldn’t be reached without first this stand.” 

Here a musical little laugh rippled from bright- 
faced Forget-me-not, who always had a flow of 
spirits—was suuny-hearted however dark and 
lowering the clouds about her. ‘There are so 
many amusing things happening here,’’ she said, 
‘*such ridiculous things—such a queer medley of 
people and colors, I like to watch them, ’though 
sometimes it nearly throws me off my balance,” 
and then she laughed again, and it was such a merry, 
wavy, catching little laugh, that the leaves took it 
up and passed it round. 

Gen. Jacquimenot and Margaret Dombraine stood 
side by side mutually promising to share their lives 
and fortunes together. Pius [X. was a little to the 
left, and his natural crimson seemed to take on a 
purple hue, caused, perhaps, by the nearness of the 
placid Wm. Penn. 

Sweet Alyssum, who is always looking upward, 
cheerily remarked, ‘‘ Somehow I get bits of blue 
sky through the day, and at night the shimmer 
of several stars. I thought I felt adrop of fresh 
dew in my cup this morning. but on closer in- 
spection I guess I was mistaken, however, the 
fancy did me good.” ‘“‘ Hpsh!’’ whispered Rose, 
‘* there comes the lady in gray silk and spectacles,” 
and she raised her head and spread her leaves in 
expectancy. 

‘**Ma’am ?”’ said the woman in attendance, ‘“ Ver- 
benas, Forget-me-nots, Lilies-of-the-Valley, and 
Pansies, a dozen of each?’’ And as she gathered 
them up she thought there was a tremulous shiver, 
a nervous flutter among the flowers, hardly war- 
ranted by the light breeze passing, but she took no 
farther note. 





LEWIS FARM. 


PLEASANT place is Lewis Farm, and two 

pleasanter, kinder, happier people than Un- 
cle and Aunt Lewis, it would be hard to find. The 
family consisted of the father and mother, three 
sons,—Rob the eldest, who was just home from col- 
lege; Will, who had never been known to look in a 
book longer than half an hour at a time, but who 
was one of the best-natured fellows in the world; 
and Charley, the youngest, the ‘“‘baby’”’ yet, not- 
withstanding he was sixteen years old, and could 
plow and sow, reap or mow with the best of them ;— 
then there was James the man, and Eliza the maid of 
all work. 

The house was one of those cheerful-looking white 
ones with green blinds and porticos, and inside was 
roomy and comfortable. A deep yard filled with 
grass and flowers sloped down tothe road in front of 
the house, while tall, old trees, threw a grateful shade 
over all. On one side was the kitchen-garden and 
back of it the orchard; on the left lay the beautiful 
stretch of meadow-land, and beyond it the waving 
corn and wheat fields. Yes, Lewis Farm was a good- 
ly place, and many happy days the writer has passed 
there. 

There was only one thing lacking. No little 
girl’s voice or bright face had ever gladdened the old 
homestead, or sottened the rough boys. -All felt the 
want keenly, but the gentle, loving mother more 
than all. Up stairs, in the best room, was a little 
old-fashioned trunk, and Aunt Lewis often went up 
there when the house was still, and closing the door 
would lift out its contents one by one, fondling each 
with a touch that was a caress, and weeping softly 
over them. Can you guess what they were? Dainty 
little robes and skirts, ribbons, even the tiny slippers 
baby May had worn seventeen years ago. Yes, that 
was the lack, the one thing wanting at LewisFarm, 
the little girl who had gone to the Father’s home in- 
stead. So Aunt Lewis had clung to these mute re- 
minders of her lost treasure, all these years. But 
there was destined to come a change to the home-life 
at the quiet farm, and itcame in this wise. One soft, 
Spring day anold man with three children came 
there with such a pitiful tale, and seeming so honest 
withal, that kind-hearted Uncle Lewis decided to 
keep them all until something could be done for 
them. Their mother was dead, and theold man had 
neither friends, work, nor home. Mary, the oldest, 
was ten years old; Johnnie, a bright looking lad of 
eight, while Carriv, the youngest, won aunt’s heart 
completely with her sweet, blue eyes, and shy, child- 
ish ways. A good home was soon found for the two 
older children, and as no one else felt disposed to 
take him, uncle concluded to keep old Walker him- 
self, to help about the place. There was only baby 
Carrie unprovided for. Now Aunt Lewis had made 
up her mind to keep the little one as her own, pro- 
vided she could gain uncle’s consent, so when the 
time came she told him what her wish was in the 
matter. ‘ But, mother,” he argued, a grave doubt 
coming into his mind, “‘ won’t it be too much to take 
on your hands now, think ye?” ‘‘ Never fear for 
me, father,’’ said aunt quickly, anxious to convince 
him; “ Eliza is a good girl, and will help take care of 
her. Besides, she will be company for me when the 
boys are away.” And aunt’s voice trembled, and 
her eyes filled with tears. Uncle did not need 
words to tell him where aunt’s thoughts had travel- 
ed, and the argument fully convinced him, so he 
nodded hastily, and said, ‘‘ Yes, yes, mother, you 
shall have her,” and then hurried away to look after 
the horses, for the memory of the tiny grave on the 
hil-side was tugging at his heart-strings too. 

So motherless Carrie Walker found a home anda 
mother at Lewis Farm. Carrie was a pretty, win- 
some child, and soon became the pet and pride of 
all, quite usurping Master Charles, the “‘ baby,” who, 
however, resigned his position gracefully enough in 
her favor, As Carrie grew older she learned to help 


aunt in many ways. She it was who fed the tur- 
keys, ducks, and chickens, hunted the eggs, picked 
up the fallen fruit in the meadow, tended the flow- 
ers, read to uncle, and made the house so sunny and 
bright that uncle and aunt often wondered how 
they had ever lived without her. 

They sent her to school, and as she was quick and 
intelligent, she soon learned to read and write very 
nicely, besides many other pleasant, useful things. 
Carrie was fond of pets, but I think she liked her 
family ef cats and kittens best of all. 

One summer, when there on a visit, as uncle and I 
were walking through the garden and orchard we 
came across Carrie feeding this family. I counted 
fourteen, and then stopped. ‘‘ Why, Carrie,’ said 
I, “what an army you have, to be sure.’ ‘ Ah,” 
laughed uncle, ‘‘do you think there are so many? 
Why, Carrie can tell you that this is only half a 
crop, eh, Carrie ?’’ 

She had named most, if not all, of them. Then 
and there I was honored with an introduction. 
First, by right of age, came Tabby, the grandmoth- 
er, a respectable old gray, Snow, Dilly, Whitefoot, 
—the mother of Snow and Dilly, Tom,—one of the 
boys, Sly, Mouser,—Tom’s sister, and numerous 
brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles, and cousins, whose 
names I do not now remember. 

One of Carrie’s best times was when her friend Ro- 
sa came to visit her. Early after dinner, Rosa would 
come over, and the two girls would take a basket 
filed with aunt’s nice cookies, and go out in the 
orchard, or down in the meadow under the tree, 
past which ran a babbling brook, and there they 
would spend the afternoon chatting, laughing, read- 
ing or playing, as only little girls can. Then, when 
the sun grew low they would take the empty din- 
ner-basket and run to the barn, the hay-mow, and 
all the nooks and crannies Carrie knew so well, to 
gather the eggs. Uncle Lewis had promised to get 
Carrie a nice set of furs with the money the eggs 
brought during the summer, so you may be sure she 
did not overlook one. When these were taken to 
the house aunt would have an early tea set for them 
on the porch, and when that was finished they would 
sing the sweet songs they had learned at the Sun- 
day school. This, more than all, pleased Aunt 
Lewis. Then Carrie would go with Rosa as far as 
the meadow bars, and run back home in the early 
twilight, feeling sure there never was a happier lit- 
tle girl than Carrie Walker, nor a kinder, dearer 
aunt in all the world than Aunt Lewis. 

Another of Carrie’s happy days was when uncle 
and aunt took her with them to town. Getting 
ready was, in itself, an exciting pleasure, and was 
talked over days, yes weeks, beforehand. The bug- 
gy was to be cleaned and brightened; old Billy got 
up from the pasture; the butter and eggs to be 
packed; lunch to be prepared—for they had a 
drive of fourteen miles before them, and early morn- 
ing rides generally bring good appetites—then uncle’s 
best suit was to be brought out aud brushed care- 
fully, though not a speck of dust was to be seen up- 
on it; aunt’s gray poplin, and brown straw-bonnet, 
gloves, and veil were placed ready for morning, 
with the inevitable umbrella, and packages large 
and small. Up in Carrie’s little room, her own nice 
dress, gloves, hats and boots were in readiness also. 
Rob always made out memoranda—that is, a 
list—of what they wished to buy. 

Ob, that early morning drive, how delightful it 
was! Everything was so fresh, green, and spark- 
ling. Half way they stopped to water the horses, 
and have their luncheon. Uncle always drove to 
the hotel first, to have dinner and rest, after that 
they would drive down town to do their shopping. 
This was the grand part of the day to Carrie. The vity 
sights and sounds were all so new and bewildering. 
The wax lady in the hair-dresser’s window; the 
beautiful toys, jewels, dresses; the crowds, tumult, 
and din, were all parts of a grand pageant that 
lived in Carrie’s memory long afterward, But, al- 
though she enjoyed the city sights so much, Carrie 
was always quite ready to go homeagain. It wasso 
nice to tell her father and Eliza of all she had seen, 
and to talk it all over with Rosa the next tinie they 
met. After all, I think her happiest time, the very 
best day of all, was the one which came oftenest, the 
Sabbath. Carrie always went to Sunday-school, 
and sometimes, for they did not have service always 
—to church. And let me whisper something about 
that Sunday-school right here. I think that 
little country Sunday-school was the pleasant- 
est one I ever attended. So pleasant that, 
while I write, it all comes up vividly before me— 
the little seheol-house, half-hidden by tree and 
hedge; the open door, giving one a glimpse of 
the bright, happy faces within; the busyhum of 
voices; the sweet Sabbath song, and the green 
fields and meadows stretching far away on either 
side—I find myself quite longing to be there again. 

Carrie loved it all dearly. Her kind teacher; the 
kinder words of Jesus which they talked about, and 
the beautiful songs they sang. Her friend Rosa was 
in the same class, and both girls tried hard te please 
the dear Saviour they loved, who had given them so 
many things to enjoy. 

Carrie is a young lady now, and Aunt Lewis looks 
on with happy pride at the good order which she 
maintains throughout the dear old home. For Car- 
rie is housekeeper, and takes all care from Aunt 
Lewis, who never ceases to bless the kind Provi- 
dence that sent the motherless child to her door that 
soft Spring day fifteen years ago. . Luw. 











OnE Drop or Evit.—“‘I don’t see why you 
won't let me play with Will Hunt,” pouted Walter 
Kirk. “I know he does not always mind his moth- 
er, and smokes cigars, and once in a while swears 
just a little. But I have been brought up better 
than that; he won’t hurt me. I should think you 
would trust me. I might do him some good.” 

‘“*Walter,’’ said his mother, “take this glass of 
pure, clear water, and put just one drop of ink into 
i,” 

“O, mother! who would have thought one drop 
would blacken a whole glass so ?”’ 





“Yes; it has changed the color of the whole; has 


itnot? Itisashame to do that. Just put a drop of 
clear water into it, and restore its purity,” said Mrs. 
Kirk. 

““Why, mother! you are laughing at me. One 
drop, nor a dozen, nor fifty, won’t do that.” 

“No, my son; and therefore I cannot allow one 
drop of his evil nature to mingle with your purity.” 
—Little Sower. 





THE CHICKEN THAT LIVED IN A 
SHOE. 


HE number of hens and roosters and chick- 
ens that we have had for pets is more: than I 
can tell. In the days of the Shanghais, “ the boys” 
were possessed to have a colleetion of the tallest 
specimens of their kind. And we had, among the 
giants, Richard the First, and Richard the Second, 
and Richard the Third—great, ungainly creatures— 
and I know not how many more. From those, the 
lads went to bantams; and for awhile, we had about 
the door the prettiest brood imaginable, led round 
by Fib and Katy. Fib was a plucky little fellow, 
who thought himself a match in a fight with the 
mighty Richard the Lion-hearted—then reigning 
sovereign of the poultry-yard. Nevertheless, like 
all truly heroic souls, he could be gentle as a dove; 
he would sit on your finger by the hour, or stand on 
the window-sill and catch flies. He came, like most 
of the others, to an untimely end; and his graceful 
little mate—Lile Katie we always called her—died 
of a chill during one severe winter. 

Then we had Harriet, with a lovely blue cap on 
her head, the Widow Wadman, Buffy, the Pheasant, 
and Lavinia. Then there was “Jo’’; not a pet, but 
a character worthy of mention. Jo was a crazy 
hen. We named her for poor Jo in ‘‘ Bleak House.” 
Poor Jo, who was a half-witted outcast, with no home 
on the face of the earth, but who went wandering 
on and on; and if ever he stopped to rest his aching 
limbs upon a door-step, some cruel person would 
say, ‘‘ Move on, Jo,’’ and the patient, friendless lad 
would arise and move on, and move on, until he 
found the resting place which there is for all. 

Our Jo eame along one day from nobody knew 
where. We could never get a clue to her history, 
or find out that she had a home; and, sad to say, 
when she **‘ moved on,”’ away from us, we could not 
tell whither she went, or what became of her. Our 
first sight of Jo was of a very queer-looking, brown 
hen, marching into our door-yard, as if she had 
some urgent business that would not admit of her 
tarrying, even to pick up a kernel of eorn. Then, 
all at once, she commenced whirling round and 
round. Our experience with her was a most dreary 
one. Every day Jo came hurrying along, spun 
round a few times, likea top, and passed away. I 
can’t remember of ever seeing her eat anything. 
She was equal to the wandering Jew for traveling, 
and to a dancing dervish for motion. And so, 
whirling like a teetotum, Joe vanished from our 
sight forever. 

Toby, whose story I set out to write, came into the 
world under rather singular circumstances. In the 
hen-house there had been for navy months—and 
years, for aught I know—a certain suspicious-look- 
ing, dingy egg, which being supposed to be avery 
ancient and worthless thing’ indeed, nobody took 
the trouble to break, but left it rolling about any- 
where. The shell of that egg must have been as 
hard as a peach-stone, which needs a sharp winter 
freeze to crack it so that the germ within can start 
forth on its destiny to become a tree. By some 
chance it found a lodgment at last in one of the 
boxes, and remained there asa ‘‘nest-egg.’’ There 
was no possibility of its ever being removed on the 
supposition of its being a good one. Now, we had 
alot of Brahma hens, and nobody who ever kept 
them needs to be informed that when they take it 
into their heads to “‘ set,’’ set they will, somewhere— 
anywhere; and for the remainder of their lives, too, 
if no one puts a stop toit. It makes no kind of dif- 
ference where they are. Put one down on your 
door-step, where twenty people are in the babit of 
passing in and out, and it is all the same to the hen, 
And it is all the same, too, if there is not an egg 
within a mile. There is no leisure to be compared 
with hers. And the patience and faith with which 
she will wait, week after week, on a bare board, or 
in a hollow in the gravel, expecting to see a brood 
of chickens appear, would be sublime if it were not 
so ridiculous. Of all the simpletons in the world, 
the silliest is a Brahma hen. She certainly comes 
near being what our little Archie, when he is angry, 
calls ‘‘ a foolish fool.” 

Our Brahmas crowded, three of them together, 
upon the nest which contained only this one ven- 
erable egg; and as we could not break them up in 
any other way than by cutting off their heads, we 
let them set. When, lo! one day—incredible as it 
may seem—dhere came from that region a distinct, 
strong * yeep,” and a fine, buff chick put his head 
outside, to see what kind of a world he had come 
into. That was the origin of Toby. As we could 
not determine which hen ought to have him; and 
as it was too comical, besides being a great waste of 
time to have three hens taking care of one chicken, 
we settled the matter by bringing him away to the 
wood-house, earnestly hoping that his life would be 
ashort one. But Toby meant to live, and we had 
to provide suitable accommodations for him. You 
must know that a young chicken is a very credulous 
creature. If you tuck him away in some warm, 
woolly place where he is well buried from the light 
and in danger of suffocation, he imagines himself 
under his mother’s feathers. So at nightfall we 
packed him away in a shoe—and I am sure this was 
a most original idea of ours. Not a common leather 
shoe, however, by any means, but a woolen slipper. 
We happened to have some enormous ones in the 
house, known as “the Sanitary Commission slip- 
pers,’ made of army blue, and with soles of warm 
carpeting. They had been fashioned by some per- 
son whe had not much of an idea about size, for 
hospital use during the war, but had failed of their 
destixfy, and were now taken out to furnish a lodg- 
ing place for Toby. We put him away in the toe of 
one, laid the other over him, and he cuddled down 
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content, with that small, sweet chirp that happy 

chickens have when safely housed under their 

mother’s wings. And there he slept every night 

until he outgrew his quarters, never stirring until 

we took him out for his morning rations. He was 

eventually transferred to the barn, where he gréw 
to be a fine, handsome fellow, as tame as a dog, and 
as ready to follow us areund. 

Before his departure from his home in a shoe, 
however, and while be was yet quite a little one, he 
came near meeting his death from cold and expos- 
ure. One rainy afternoon, just as dark was setting 
in, he strayed into the garden, which was then full 
of vegetables in the rankest state of growth. As 
everything was dripping wet, you may be sure that 
it was by no means pleasant to go out there, hunt- 
ing up and down for a small chicken that dodged 
you at every turn, and could hide under a cabbage- 
leaf. Butsearch we did. We would hear his voice 
and set off in that direction, oaly to get tripped up 
by a cucumber-vine and fall headlong, or knock 
our heads against the branch of an apple-tree, and 
send a shower of rain-drops down the back of our 
necks, and in the end find that the little fugitive had. 
betaken himself to a distant part of the garden. 
And finally, the sharp ‘* yeep” which had led us on 
would cease altogether. For the youngest of chick- 
ens always uses his small wits with great discretion, 
and the instant he finds himself in danger of being 
caught, keeps ua still as one dead. This was what 
our Toby did. We lost him altogether; and 
drenched to the skin ourselves, and with feet sop- 
ping wet, we left him to his own destruction. 

About ten o’clock there came a thundering rap 
ut the door, and there stood the depot-master, Mr. 
Macy, with a lantern in one hand, and with the 
other holding under the breast of his coat our fool- 
ish little Toby. That humane man, who beamed on 
us such a smile as he handed that morsel of a chick- 
en from under his coat, had been passing by on his 
return from carrying a telegraphic dispatch, and 
hearing the pitiful cry, had sought with his lantern 
and rescued the wanderer from an untimely death. 

As Toby grew older, the children found a great 
deal of amusement in pliying with him. Onegreat 
attraction to all the small folksin thie neighborhood 
was the “chalk-line performunce,” or “Toby ina 
trance.” Toby could be caught anywhere; and the 
next thing was to lay him duwn on one side, hold 
him with one hand, while with the other a line was 
drawn on the floor with a piece of chalk, beginning 
at his bill. His eye would follow it, and he would 
remain perfectly motionless—aithough, the hand 
having beer removed as svon as the line was made, 
there was nothing to hinder his jumping up and 
going where he pleased. Sometimes he would lie 
so for a long time, and then start up in a bewildered 
way and stalk off. The children never tired of 
seeing this performance, and the deor-stoves and 
kitchen floor were generally ornamented with 
chalk marks, where Toby had been exhibited. 

But the boys began to find Toby so interesting 
that they taught him to fight, until he really be- 
came dangerous to little children, and at last he 
shared the fateof Mr. Ging-kins, and was sold. We 
heard of him as having a pitched battle with a lad 
at the farm where he went, in which the latter was 
victorious, and since his defeat Toby has conducted 
himself as a domestic fowl ought. 

KIRKLAND. 





—Hooker used to say, “If I had no other motive 
for being religious, I would most earnestly strive to 
be so for the sake of my mother, that I might re- 
quite her care of me, and cause her widow’s heart 
to sing for joy.” 





—When a thing is once begun it is almost half 
finished.— Don Quixote. 


PUZZLES. 
Puzzles or Answers should be addressed, ** Editor Christian 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the out- 


side, “Puzzles.” Answers, to be acknowledged, must be re- 
ceived within nine days after the publication of the Puzzles. 


BURIED ANTEDILUVIANS. 


I, radiant in health, often saw the blind and lame child 
Jessica in an uncomfortable abode. No child withso sad a 
Instory ever set her friends a better example. Did she mur- 
mur at her fate? No! she often said, “ Glad am I to suffer 
much and often. O, a hundred,—oh! a million times more, 
if God wills me thus (a eleven-year-old ohild) to suffer. 

Bunny. 


° TRANSPLANTED TREES. 


1. Transplant a tree from part of a ship to a portion of an< 
cient armor. 

2. From a breakfast dish to part of a whip. 

3. From an old-fashioned musical instrument to a fruit in- 
digenous to tropical America. 

4. From an old-fashioned weapon to a jewel. 

5. From an article of food to a kitchen utensil. 


A MEDLEY OF PROVERBS. 

A friend is like a father. Long walls that have no turning 
soonest mended. Son, the time tor rains is before day. God 
is a friend indeed forevery man. Least lane is darkest. It 
never rains better thanin need. It said, Just bend and 
break all but us. It has ears like himself. NELLEORGEL. 


—We depart from our usual custom of inserting only 
original puzzles, in favor of the following ingenious lines; 
“ Formed long ago, yet made to-day, 
I’m most in use while others sleep ; 
What few would wish to give away, 
But fewer still would wish to keep.’’—Harper’s. 


FLORA, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 2. 
Biblical Enigma.—Jehoshaphat.—LOTT1Ie, NELLE ORGEL, BUN 
NY, FLORA, ISOLA. 
Letter-Caange.—Cull; full; gull; hull; lull; null; pull; dul 
mull.—LOTTI£, NELLE ORGEL, BUNNY, FLORA, ISOLA. 
Compounds.~Mos(s)quito; rein deer; star ling; hat red; scar 
city.—LOTTIE, NALLE ORGEL, BUNNY, FLORA, ISOLA, 


Diagonals.— alv 


—NELLE ORGEL, BUNNY. 
Sans Tétes.—P-ink ; p-earl ; c-row; b-owl; t-ape ; s-had.—Lots 
TIE, NELLE QRGEL, BUNNY, FLORA, Isola. 
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NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Aug. 13 (10th Sunday after Trinity.) 








Tuesday, Aug. 15. 
Meth. Epise...... Ohio State Camp Meeting...... Canton. 


Wednesday, Aug. 15. 


@hristian.......... Bluffton (Ind.) Conference..... Harnisville, Ind. 
Methodist.........North Indiana Conference..... Groveland. 
Meth. Episc..... Hast Genesee Conference.,....Geneva, N. Y. 


Thursday, Aug. 17. 
Meth. Ep. (Afr.).. Indiana Conference............ 
Friday, Aug. 18. 


Christian ......... Central Illinois Conference....Prairie Home. 
Universalist......Michigan State Convention.... Lansing. 


Chicago, Ill. 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
maysiet.. a odsinediied Gover rt, Ry, tephored).. Wb ecbatiididéoshitl June li 





West Union 
:.) Round Grove, Kans.... 
°. 


‘ . Ten «1? awed 

.. Dry Creek, Kans (Welsh) ———— 
“Eldred ra Neb ececvccees 

’/Harrison, IY 
..-near Lawrence, Kans.,..23 » 


..-Neosho Falls, Kans...... 23 ” —_ — 
... Reading. Kans. forenny..: etiishaim dtp 
...Sand Creek, Neb.... May 18 
. St. Mary’s, iowa as Apr. 2 
Union, lowa * Apr. 16 
Waverly, Minn Apr. 9 
Wamego, —y + June 8 
Villisca, June ll 





- CORNER-STONES LAID. 





















Congregational.. ‘Dorpus Christi, Texas _ y2 
Lutheran _— De Lancaster, Pa............-.+++ -July 30 
Pr * Episc.......near Jessup’ 8 pe Mada July — 
asamp ns Gabe Middletown, Com July 18 
Presbyterian eceee Lebanon, Pa. pam ram ipreapamedvecy: F 
Reformed U.S...Mt. Ploasant, ilhekacthetsbelarmeanesevin e+. July 2€ 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
Christian. ........Cypress Chapel, vi peunenedsapenamnal 

Congregational... -Crescent, Ill.. “Suny e 
eaueh evened Bxira, owa....- ---July 16 
GD. esdesaber uincy, Mass July 18 
Disciples.. ingola, Ind. Aug. 6 
sutheran. junbury, Pa —- 
do .. ringfield, O —_—-— 
+4 se ny is dane on _— 
elphia, Pa. -— -- 
Meth. Episc. ine, Wis... July 16 
Ge Gaechetoiss o City, July 16 

WO. esporccsece pear Albion, IIl............ ug. 
WD” intennen sed w York Cit sontetea. —- 
do (South). pa le, Mo.........+. Aug. 6 

ahi ene jeceee Kossuth, Iowa (re-dedieated uly 
do zy :+-Mendo ta, Il.. July 4 
i ation ‘Cleveland Minn. cocsmeednconqcciees Jaly 16 

Ge cccckdae tee Newport, Ky... dadecceccnse ese ug. 


LOSSES. 
++ Tisainin in City , Nap-( - (cost penvonnen 


... Kala Ww abies nas 
Presb terian.. beees ‘Atlantic, Tova (tornado). le 
Prot. Epjsc....... Vimeland, N. J. (tormado).........e0.ses++ July — 


ue. Episc.. 











HOME. 


HE Ragan Chapel case, recently concluded in 
the Ohio courts, is of interest as throwing light 
upon certain nice questions in ecclesiastical proprie- 
torship. The Ragan Chapel is in the Cambridge cir- 
cuit of the Muskingum Conference District, Ohio. In 
1836 Samuel Byers and Rebecca Byers deeded the 
estate which now constitutes the chapel property, to 
Erastus Hopkins and other trustees, ‘‘ to have and to 
hold the same for a meeting-house lot for the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, and nothing else.” The 
conference, of which the Ragan Chapel is a part, in 
1862—acting with twenty-two other conferences of 
the Protestant Methodist Church—met at Oincin- 
nati, and subsequently convened at Alleghany City 
in 1866. The South, although a minority, (the whole 
number of conferences in the United States being 
then thirty-two), refused to recognize the action of 
these two conventions as binding. Moreover, the 
question has been further complicated by the fact 
that the churches supporting the Alleghany City 
General Conference call themselves simply Method- 
ists, dropping the word Protestant altogether. 
Practically, therefore, Ragan Chapel is now in the 
hands of the ‘‘Methodists.’’ Judge Granger, who 
delivered the opinion of the Court, claimed that the 
Alleghany City Conference had the sole legal right 
to the name Methodist Protestant, and had also pow- 
er to change its name, The new denominational 
title in no wise affects property legally held by those 
who also had the only legal tenure to*the name 
which it had previously borne. This decision was 
unsatisfactory to the plaintiffs in the case (Methodist 
Protestants) and a new tria! has been called for. 


—The Rev. T. W. Quimby writes from Wash- 
ington, Missouri, to correct certain statements in 
these columns regarding a curious mission-work near 
Newburyport, Mass. “‘ Four years or mere ago,” 
he says, ‘‘I was the person who, in company with 
the ministerial brother pamed in the article, first 
initiated the meetings in South Seabrook that have 
been the means in the hands of God, of doingso much 
good for the neighborhood. . . . . As toschools 
there was not a plurality in the neighborhood, but 
there was one, and one school-house, in which we 
held the first and many subsequent meetings. The 
article says they were isolated from their neighbors. 
I hardly know in what way, as there is a railroad 
station within one mile, and a main road runs direct- 
ly through the place. To be sure, it ends at, the 
marsh, yet there are civilized people on three sides 
of the place. As to reading, morals, &c., we found 
many who read good books, and had good morals, 
and were as good members of society as are found 
withina mile of the office of the Post.” [Query—Does 
this mean Mr. Bryant’s Post?] Our-own paragraph 
was derived from the Newburyport Herald, which 
ought to be good authority. If Mr. Quimby be in 
the right, this Algiers-Byfield mission enterprise was 
a very tame affair. 


—A western Baptist correspondent writes to his 
denominational friends that in Kansas his brethren 
are in the proportion of about one to sixty of the 


whole population. Only ten churches contain as 
many as 100 members each, and five of these are col- 
ored churches. In the fifteen most prominent cities 
and towns, containing a population in the aggregate 
of 62,253, only 1,294 are white Baptists, and 1,421 are 
colored Baptists. He adds, and his remark is un- 
doubtedly quite as applicable to rival beliefs, ‘Only 
where our missionaries have struck for chapels, have 
we kept pace with other denominations, and with 
the population. Churches without chapels go out 
of existence simultaneously with the erection of 
church-edifices by other denominations.” 


Subjoined are the most recent statistics of seven 
Protestant Episcopal dioceses : 


LI. Mass. N.J. Va. Wis. Ohio. Del. 


Comm’nts 10,925 11,654 11,500 10,692 4,928 8,792 1,638 
Baptisms. 2,026 1,578 1,765 .... 919 1,116 358 
Confirm’s. 1,512 880 1.020 1,164 625 816 86122 
§.8.Teach. 10 |'.... | illite ih 5638 461,179 304 
8.8. oem 13,053 14,718 10,551 10,867 4,125 9,765 2,510 
‘ontri- 

butions. . .$203,538 803,123 431,823 106,047 115,366 186,838 41,323 


—The Methodist Episcopalians are calling the 
attention of such of their young men as intend to 
make the ministry a profession, to the fact that pro- 
vision exists in the three Theological Seminaries of 
the denomination for the absolutely free profession- 
al education of every suitably qualified candidate. 
A room is also furnished free of charge, and at Bos- 
ton board can be obtained for students at one hun- 


—| dred dollars for the academical year. Despite these 


facilities it is estimated that six hundred out of a 
total of seven hundred young men go into the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Conference annually without any 
direct professional preparation. 


—Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, who some time 
ago declined the Episcopute of the Sandwich Islands, 
has had the offer renewed through the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the Bishop of Winchester, in 
quite a new shape. It is now proposed that the Bish- 
op spend his summer in his present Diocese, and his 
winter at the Islands. In the lizht of climatic con- 
sideration no proposition could be more seductive. 


--The Baltimore Episcopal Methodist ranks 
Georgia as the banner state for Methodism in the 
South, and accounts North Carolina and Virginia as 
next in order. But one of its correspondents shows 
that in Tennessee there are from sixty-eight to sev- 
enty thousand Methodist Episcopalians, which would 
make that State next to if not before Georgia in the 
statistics of the denomination. 


—At Nashua, N. H., it is said that there is a 


6| Congregational Church containing several pews es- 


pecially arranged for the convenience of persons 


°| who are deaf. Tubes connect the pulpit with the 
pews, and the mouth-pieces of these are easily ad- 


justed to the ear of the person who sits at the head 
of each pew, so that he can hear everything the 
minister says. 


—The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church will celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary in October of the present 
year. Itis proposed to make the Jubilee services 
both enjoyable and spiritually profitable, and earn- 
est efforts are being put forth to secure an -over- 
flowing treasury. 


—Out of 189 Congregational Churches in Maine 
only ninety-nine have settled pastors. 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE general congress of Old Catholics, the name 
accepted by Dr. Dillinger and his friends, will 
assemble at Munich in September next. How far 
this assemblage may be prelusive to a determined 
and successful revolt from Ultramontane claims and 
pretensions, it is still too early to determine. It is 
known that Father Hyacinthe has given in his adhe- 
sion to the Munich platform, an event indeed which 
was to be anticipated; but whether Bishop Stross- 
mayer will join the fortunes of the recalcitrant 
clergy is yet a question of eager discussion. The 
Hungarian bishops still waver, and the government 
of Hungary continues to forbid the publication of 
the Vatican decrees in any part of the kingdom. A 
correspondent of The Guardian has had frequent 
interviews with Dr. Dillinger, and his statements 
are of value as showing the intention of the Pro- 
fessor, and the public sentiment. Respecting the 
latter point, he says: ‘The popular sympathy of 
Munich is entirely with Dr. Déllinger. I witnessed 
more than one instance of that fact during my 
sojourn there. It so happened that on the day on 
which I arrived in Munich an old Professor of the 
University, Dr. Zenger by name, was buried. He 
was Professor of Law, and was in no way remarka- 
ble; and yet his funeral was attended by a proces- 
sion through the town of nearly twenty thousand 
citizens; and a few evenings later the students of 
the University honored his memory by a torchlight 
procession through the streets. The explanation is, 
that Dr. Zenger had signed the professorial address 
of sympathy to Dr. Dillinger. For this offense the 
parish Priest refused him on his deathbed the last 
sacraments except on the condition of his with- 
drawing his signature. This he refused to do, and 
sent for Dr. Friedrich, who at once administered 
the sacraments and also performed the funeral 
rites. Dr. Déllinger attended the funeral, and the 
inhabitants of Munich turned out in crowds to show 
their sympathy with his cause. . . . I was also struck 
during our walks together, with the respectful way 
in which everybody saluted him. Priests, who 
probably would not dare to administer the sacra- 
ments to him, saluted him with marked sympathy 
and respect.’’ The correspondent proceeds to tell 
us that Dr. Dillinger has not taken this step with- 
out counting the cost. He has little hope from the 
German priesthood. They are compelled to submit 
or to be ruined for life. The bishops are also nearly 
as helpless as the olergy. Dr. Hefele, Bishop of 
Rottenburg, was compelled to accept thé Vati- 
can decrees, although subjecting them to a very 
equivocal interpretation, because the dispensa- 
tion for solemnizing marriages within forbidden 





degrees granted him by the Pope was on the 


brink of expiring, and he could not afford to sacri- 
fice his influence, through a refusal on the Pope’s 
part to renew the privilege. So great is the power 
of the Vatican in like regards that Dr. D&llinger 
believes that no bishop can hold out effectually 
against its decrees, if Rome is resolved to enforce 
them. The hope of the Professor lies in the general 
enlightenment of Europe. The loss of the temporal 
power is deemed a huge stride in advance, and 
great anticipations are reposed in the Hungarian 
Government, and the masses of Germany. Bavaria 
itself is still uncertain and the ministry is so un- 
decided in its attitude that it delays the assembling 
of the Chambers. 





The Established Church of Scotland has not as 
yet settled the question of lay patronage, although 
a large majority of the General Assembly has de- 
clared it a grievance and a burden that ought to 
be abolished. Various projects for effecting a com- 
promise with private patrons, have been recently 
brought forward, and from these we are enabled 
to ascertain exactly in what hands these privileges 
now lie. The Christian Times, in particular, gives a 
resumé of the whole matter, and alsoshows that a 
settlement of the difficulty is by no means imprac- 
ticable. It says, ‘‘ There are in Scotland 947 parish 
churches, apart from what are termed endowed 
Parliamentry churches. Of these parish churches 
nearly the whole are in the hands of lay patrons, in 
reference to the appointment of incumbents. But 
the patrons are only as one-fourth of the number 
of patronages, or, to be minute, the number of 
patrons of benefices, exclusive of kirk-sessions and 
unincorporated associations, is 277. Further, it ap- 
pears that out of these 947 parochial livings the 
patronage of 305 is vested in the Crown. About130 
others are in the hands of seven noblemen, who are 
nearly all members of the Episcopal Church, and 
who would doubtless refuse to accept compensation 
for surrendering rights which not a few of them re- 
gard as involving serious responsibilities. If, then, 
we deduct from the total number of church patron- 
ages those possessed by the Crown and Episcopalian 
noblemen, we have in round numbers only five 
hundred patronages for which compensation might 
be required. Of that number a considerable pro- 
portion, or nearly one hundred, are conneeted with 
colleges, kirk-sessions, and civic corporations, none 
of which could present any definite claim for com- 
pensation. Letit be assumed, then, that one half 
ef Scottish patrons would insist on receiving some 
acknowledgment in lieu of their present rights. 
By a recent act of parliament it is ruled that for 
the patronage of each of these fifteen city churches, 
the Town Council of Edinburgh should receive from 
the respective congregations £500, and no more. 
Now these Edinburgh livings are worth precisely 
£600 perannum. The question becomes, then, one 
of proportion. If a living of £600 is, in respect of 
its right of advowson, legislatively determined to 
be worth the sum of £500, what will the country 
livings be worth in respect to the same right? These 
rural livings are estimated at £275 of average annual 
value, inclusive of parsonages and glebe-lands, or 
less than one-half the Edinburgh city charges. We, 
therefore, arrive at the conclusion that the value 
of the patronage of each rural parish does not ex- 
ceed £250. Of those there may be four hundred or 
more. There occur on an average thirty: three 
vacancies annually in the Seottish Church. On an 
average fifteen of these would prove to belong to 
the Crown or other patrons who would decline 
compensation. There would then be just eighteen 
livings annually of which the patronage would re- 
quire to be compensated for. For this purpose an 
annual revenue of £4,500 would be required. The 
amount is not formidable, it might be met by an 
annual collection in the different churches, the 
subscriptions of the wealthier laity and liberal con- 
tributions from vacant parishes.” 





The, Watchman, one of the principal organs of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church in England, has 
been making a comparison between the increase of 
population in Great Britain and the increase in 
membership of the denomination which it repre- 
sents. The survey, in conderfsed form, is as fol- 
lows: “‘In Ireland, the decrease of population has 
been 7 per cent., and the decrease of Wesleyan 
Methodists 18 per cent. During the first seven years 
of the decade, there was continued but diminishing 
decrease, from 810 in 1862, to 66 in 1868, In 1869 the 
tide turned ; an increase of 68 was reported that 
year, and in 1870 an increase of 304. In Scotland, 
the increase of population has been 10 per cent., and 
the increase of Methodists 22 per cent. The policy 
which has its roots in the Stationing Committee has 
borne good fruit in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen, where the membership has increased 
exactly 50 per cent. in ten years. In England and 
Wales, the rate of increase of population has been 
18 per cent., and during the same period the Wes- 
leyans have increased only 8 per cent. In the two 
Welsh Districts there has been during the ten years 
aserious decrease. For every 100 Welsh members in 
1861, there are now only 88. This is accounted for in 
some measure by the aggressions of the English 
language upon the Welsh tongue. For example, in 
the South Wales District (Welsh preaching) the de- 
crease has been 15 per cent. ; whilst in the Swansea, 
South Wales District, (Welsh preaching) there has 
been an increase of 11 per cent. In Scotland in 
1861, the propertion of Wesleyans was one in 685; 
now it is one in 615. In Ireland, however, the pro- 
portion in 1861, was one in 246; now it is one in 270. 
In England and Wales, the proportion in 1861 was 
one in 63; now it is one in 66. The year of actual 
decrease coincides with the year of the Franco- 


several months in that terrible conflict had its 
effect on the spread of true religion.” The 
time spent daily in reading the war news, the 
passions stirred, and the discussions indulged in by 
the partisans of either side, not only dimiuished 
the time, but seriously impaired the relish of many 





for those exercises which tend to deepen personal 


Prussian war. The absorbing interest felt for 


piety or win others to the way of life. And the 
excitement stretched full far enough to affect the 
returns for 1871. The autumn and winter were 
comparatively fruitless of conversions; and doubt- 
less there were multitudes outside the Church in 
March last, who would during the year have been 
added to the Church had not their thoughts and 
interest been unduly absorbed in the progress of the 
war between Germany and France. “ Looking at 
the whole case, among the ‘costs’ of that struggle 
must be set down the loss to Methodism of some 
thousands of members.’’ 





Some rather serious charges are brought against 
the Irish clergy by The Nonconformist. Here are its 
startling allegations: ‘“* Up to the last hour curates 
were manufactured for purposes of compensation, 
stipends increased, anything and everything done 
that would end in getting more money. Theclergy 
have stuck at nothing. An illustration of the kind 
of work that has been done is shown in one or two 
figures of the recent return. Nine hundred and 
eighty curates have received annuities, amounting 
in the aggregate to £35,568. Of course these men 
should have been curates of some rector or vicar, 
but it isan astonishing circumstance that only 140 
of them were in that position, and that those 140 
cost the incumbents only £12,320. The new church 
benefits by this to the extent of £23,000 per annum. 
The Commissioners have besides actually given 
compensation for public subscriptions toward 
benevolent associations. There isa Widows’ Fund 
Association connected with the Presbyterian Church 
which, we suppose, is not extinguished by the Irish 
Church Abolition Act. But, nevertheless, it put in 
a claim for compensation, and positively got £11,- 
450. As for the Presbyterian Church in Belfast, we 
believe that the result of the compensations has 
been to more thun double the previous incomes of 
the ministers. Therecan be no doubt, in fact, that 
many things have been done in the loosest way, and 
claims admitted that their authors should have 
blushed to present.” 





The religious accommodations of London are 
thus classified: Church of England, 461 places of 
worship; Congregationalists, 200 ; Baptists, 176; 
Wesleyan Connexion, 102 ; Primitive Methodists, 
77; United Methodist Free Churches, 60; Plymouth 
Brethren, 31 ; Undenominational, 25 ; English 
Presbyterians, 21; Methodist New Connexion, 12; 
Society of Friends, 11; United Presbyterians, 6 ; 
Bible Christians, 6; Wesleyan Reformers, 5; Church 
of Scotland, 3; Countess of Huntingdon’s, 2; Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, 2; Moravians, 2; and Calvinists 
(not otherwise described), 2—making a total of 1,204. 
There are also a vast number of mission halls, 
scbool-rooms, etc., in which religious services are 
held. Now estimating these as equal in number to 
the church edifices, and remembering that London 
by the recent census was found to contain three mil- 
lion and a quarter of population, and every place of 
worship would need to have accommodations for 
1,350 individuals in order to hold all the people. 
The real capacity-of the Churches is averagely 
about one-fourth of this. But then it should be 
considered that the census includes children of 
tender years. Probably an accurate estimate would 
be that only half of London can go to church at 
present should it wish to do so. 





Something of the nature of the camp-meeting 
has lately been inaugurated. in Devon, by the 
Devonshire Church Institution. The object is to 
introduce and patronize an open air social re- 
ligious service under the direction of the Church 
of England. The gatherings are called lawn meet- 
ings, and the proprietors of ancestral trees, stately 
domains, or of the lawns of pleasant vicarages have 
been generally invited to throw open their grounds 
for the oceasional services of the organization. The 
result of the experiment, in quickening religious 
feeling, is not as‘yet known. 





The latest mail intelligence from Rome indi- 

cates a state of high fever in political and religious 

circles. Cardinal Patrizi, the Pontifical Vicar, has 

issued a circular of a violent character, in which he 
rejoices that two portions of Italy still remain 
under foreign rule, and announces that the twelve 
Roman Liberal papers have been put in the Index. 

Cardinals Amat and De Silvestri are said to have 
congratulated Victor Emmanuel on his arrival at 
Rome, and so excited was the Pope at the intelli- 
gence that he had a serious illness, remaining in- 
sensible for half an hour. On the other hand 
Monsignor Freppel, Bishop of Anjou, who was an 
ardent opponent of Infallibility, has sent the Pope 
his submission to the decree of the Council, and an 
address of adhesion from the Catholics of his 
diocese, together with an offering of 86,000 francs. 
Meanwhile the Holy Father has despatched an ulti- 
matum to Monsignor Strossmayer and the Bishops 
of Hungary, demanding their assent to the dogma. 
The correspondent of the Pall Mull Gazette also 
gives voice to the following significant gossip: ‘I 
am able to say that Victor Emmanuel has labored 
under severe depression since the Pope pronounced 
against him the decree of excommunication. He 
has had an oratory made adjoining his bedroom at 
the Pitti Palace, at Turin, and at San Rossore ; and 
here he regularly every morning attends mass at 
seven o’clock, the service being solemnized for him 
alone by his chaplain. His religious condition is 
faithfully reported at the Vatican, where it is con- 
sidered a hopeful sign; and the Jesuits and reac- 
tionary cardinals have urged the Pope to push the 
vantage by launching against him the major ex- 
communication by name. But not only does the 
Marquis Baviera, editor of the Osservatore Romano, 
refuse to incur the responsibility of pushing the de- 
cree, but no one can be found bold enough to affix 
it. to the doors of the principal basilicas, according 
to the prescribed custom, and the excommunication 





remains for the present a dead letter.”’ 
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News of the Week. | 


HOME. 


O far as the Interior Department is concerned 
\_) the famous McGarrahan claim case was finally 
disposed of a week ago. This claim has been dis- 
cussed and described from time to time in our col- 
umns. To recapitulate very briefly McGarrahan 
made application to the Secretary requesting him 
to advise the President to direct the cancelation of 
a certain certificate endorsed upon a patent grant, 
and stating that said patent had never been exe- 
cuted. This the Secretary declines to do. In con- 
nection with this claim is that of the New Idria 
Mining Company, asking a patent for 481 acres, 
covering the New Idria Quicksilver Mines. The 
Secretary decided that the claim was irregular and 
defective because the survey was made and all the 
preliminaries pushed through contrary to the or- 
ders of the Department, in defiance of a resolution 
of Congress, and without compliance with many 
necessary provisions of the law covering such cases. 
The application moreover asked for a tract of land 
larger than can be granted to an association of per- 
sons under the law of 1866. This is understood to 
bea final disposition of the case under existing leg- 
islation, unless the New Idria Company may be 
allowed to go on and perfect their proof as to so 
much of the property claimed as they may be 
rightfully entitled to under existing laws touching 
mineral lands. 





However we Americans may felicitate ourselves 
upon the promptness with which our recent census 
returns were made known to the public, we are 
fain to confess that our English cousins have done 
the thing in a neater and still more efficient way. 
Within a month or two, for instance, certain im- 
portant figures relating to our own census are for 
the first time published with full official sanction, 
while the data were nominally collected during 
June, 1870. In England, although the lists were 
filled out only a couple of months or so ago we have 
now full returns, not, of course, elaborated to the 
last degree of nicety, but very complete considering 
the shortness of the time which has elapsed. Of 
course the extent of the country and the distribu- 
tion of population render it impossible for us to 
compete with Great Britain in a statistical race 
against time, but judging from the accuracy and 
speed with which our election returns are made it 
would seem that the Bureau at Washington may 
learn some valuable lessons, the result of which may 
appear in the future and may probably be of ser- 
vice to those States which take a census in 1875. 
We may farther point our moral by calling atten- 
tion to the utter absence in Great Britain of those 
absurd doubts concerning the accuracy of the Gov- 
ernment count, which partisan wrongheadedness 
inaugurated here, causing no end of trouble, and 
involving ultimately heavy'expense. Some account 
of the British census will be found in our foreign 
news. 

Tammany has at last perceived that not even 
the Westfield explosion can blow away the public 
excitement regarding municipal accounts, and ac- 
cordingly we have two evasive attempts to stem 
the popular current. The first is an application 
from Mayor Hall to the Chamber of Commerce, re- 
questing that body to appoint a full committee to 
investigate the account of the Comptroller’s office. 
Although the letter received publicity last week, it 
was not officially read by Mr. Opdyke (the Vice- 
President of the Chamber, who fills Wm. E. Dodge’s 
chair during his absence in Europe) before Monday, 
the 7th inst. Up to the present moment no answer 
has been rendered; but it is believed that the Vice- 
President will reply that the great merchants of this 
city will not consent to any partial investigation. 
Indeed, the most remarkable proof of the deter- 
mination of the members of the Chamber to resist 
hasty and inadequate investigation, is found in the 
fact that the Secretary of the Board has been trying 
the past four or five days tosecure the ten signatures 
necessary for the call of a special meeting, without 
any result. While the Mayor has been pausing to 
see the effect of his appeal—an appeal very zener- 
ally scouted by the leading papers outside of the 
Tammany Ring—Comptroller Connolly has made a 
statement of the city debt through the Herald. By 
this it appears that on the first of the current 
month the city and county indebtedness was $100,- 
955,333. From January 1, 1869, to October 5, 1870, the 
debt bad increased over twenty-six millions ; from 
Oct. 5, to May 1, 1871, it has again run up twenty- 
six additional millions; and from May 1 to Aug. 1 
of this year, it has augmented more than nineteen 
millions! This exhibit, put forth as a favorable 
statement, wholly general in form in order to lead 
to greater confusion in the minds of ordinary citi- 
zens, has naturally not tended to allay excitement. 
Strangely enough the complete and minute account 
of receipts and expenditures that was promised 
from the Comptroller’s department last Wednes- 
day, is still kept back, a fact that is no way calcu- 
lated to inspire confidence in its fidelity when it 
finally appears. 


The last news fromthe Viaduct Railway Com- 
pany is contained in a report published the other 
day in the Tribune, which, by the way appears to 
be the official organ of the Executive Committee. 
This report is in the shape of an estimate based 
upon actual surveys of the proposed route, and is 
supported by a very clear statement of the prob- 
able profits and running capacities of the road. To 
put the estimate atam amount so reasonable as to 
be beyond question, it is assumed that three hun- 
dred thousand persons now ride daily up and down, 
into and through, the city of New York of rail- 
roads, steam-boats, street horse-cars, and stages ; in 
other words, that six hundred thousands fares are 
now daily paid for riding in public conveyances 
into and through the eity—is it not fair to assume 





that 250,000 passengers, would at once patronize 
the Viaduct railway, if both brauches were built. 
As the receipts on the line of horse-cars now ex- 
ceed thirty million fares annually, it is certainly 
not extravagant to hope for fifty million fares in 
each year, on the Eastern branch of the Viaduct 
alone. The average fare is taken at thirteen cents, 
and if forty per cent. for frights, mails, ete., (the 
usual allowance), is added, the gross income may 
be readily calculated. Making deductions for repairs 
and expenses, the investment will pay a very hand- 
some interest. Wecan only say that the estimate 
seems to be a fair one. The objections to indivi- 
duals connected with the management, we have 
already stated, and will not here reiterate. The 
majority of the corporators are business men of 
high standing, and we are glad to notice that the 
objectionable members are at present kept in the 
background. Perhaps they will resign! Who 
knows! 


There are at present in this city five German 
consulates—namely, those of North Germany, 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Hesse, and Baden. These 
wili in a few weeks be abolished, and consolidated 
under the title of the Consulate General of the 
German Empire, which will consist of a consul 
general of the United States statione@ in New York, 
a consul for the department of the Port of New 
York, a vice-consul for New York, and four ac- 
cessories, all of which are diplomatic appointmentg 
made by the home government. This is.a great 
change from the state of things a dozen or more 
years ago, when there were no fewer than twenty- 
five different German consulates in the United 
States. Since the consolidation of the North Ger- 
man Union in 1866 there have been but five in ex- 
istence, and these are now to be consolidated into 
one. A similar consolidation of the German con- 
sulates has already taken place in England, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, and the Netherlands, and the com- 
pletion of the arrangements in this country is only 
delayed until official notification of the reception 
by the President, of the German Ambassador shall 
have been reeeived at Berlin. 


The United States authorities have instituted 
an investigation into the causes of the ferry-boat 
disaster, some particulars of which we printed last 
week. A great many experts have been examined, 
and their opinions are so diverse that it is imposs- 
ible, at this writing, to reach a satisfactory opinion. 
One thing only is certain, and that any one might 
have known before the Government began its in- 
vestigations—namely, that there was carelessness 
somewhere. Whether it was on the part of inspect- 
ors, engineers, or ferry company, or all three to- 
gether, will, we hope, be definitely fixed. There 
are various devices in the way of gauges and valves 
which it is claimed ensure ample warning before 
any explosion can, humanly speaking, occur. The 
least our rulers can do is to see. that the best of these 
are everywhere employed. 

—_—— @———. 


FOREIGN. 


se HE CONSTITUTIONAL Crisis” is the 

topic of English editorials, and the action of 
the Queen, the Government, the Lords, and the 
Commons, is discussed by the leading journals in a 
thoughtful and spirited manners Our sketch of the 
crisis, based upon the telegraphic reports, was cor- 
rect, so far as it went, and we only regret that 
space precludes the possibility of detailing the 
scenes which preceded and followed the announce- 
ment in the two houses. One of the most notable 
evidences of public feeling we find in the Spectator, 
a@ paper whose sympathies are well nigh as aristo- 
cratic as those of the Saturday Review. It bears 
upon the waning importance of the House of Lords. 
After reviewing the Lords’ debates and test votes 
on the Army Bill, it says: 

“In other words, a hundred and fifty-five gentlemen, of 
whom many are able, and afew are statesmen, but of whom 
the majority are men seeking pleasure in lives of refined 
and luxurious idleness, without political standing of any 
kind, claimed the right to forbid the action of the respon- 
sible government, and to veto the resolution of the repre- 
sentatives of the country....They were quite within their 
legal right; but then their right was one of those which, 
resulting solely from accidental history, can exist only 
so long as it is unused; for if used, it, like the acis 
lodged in the crown, nullifies every other right....It was 
absolutely indispensable to override them in this particu- 
lar exercise of their obsolete, but illegal power, or to ask of 
the country whether it was content that the Upper House 
should continue to retain it.” 

It is more than probable that such words as these 
may have been originally written by some one who 
is quite near that impersonality known as “ the 
Government,’”’ but they lose none of their signifi- 
catice on that account, and it must be refreshing 
to Mr. Gladstone to see the words of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, on one great question, quoted by a leading 


high class journal in regard to another, ** The masses, | 8. 


you say, are conservative. Grant it, but conserva- 
tive of what? Will it be of the privileges, the 
honors, and the authority of this House ?”’ 


It is now something like two months since the 
first reports of the midnight census were received 
by telegraph from England. The returns by mail 
are now so complete as to show with remarkable 
accuracy the population of the United Kingdom, 
as compared with the census of 1861. In England 
and Wales there are 22,704,108 persons; in Scotland, 
3,858,618; and in Ireland, 5,402,759. This gives a 
grand totalfor the United Kingdom of 31,465,480, 
During the ten years the increase in England was 
2,637,884; in Scotland, 296,319; whilst in Ireland 
there was a decrease of 396,208; yielding a net in- 
crease upon the whole of 2,537,995. During the past 
ten years England has gone through with sundry 
commercial crises, involving, more or less, the 
whole country. Witness, for instance, the Overend- 
Gurney affair, the cotton famine, and the various 


whatever its ultimate advantages, had temporarily 
a depressing effect in certain directions. Asa com 
sequence of this pressure on the poorer classes, the 
marriage rate for the decade was exceptionally low, 
and we must regard the increase of thirteen per cent. 
as a very fair growth under the circumstances. This 
is a greater proportionate increase than occurred 
during the ten years ending in 1861, and the favorite 
theory is that England is again girdivg herself to 
resume her ancient position in European affairs. 
Ireland, whose population is now just what it was 
seventy years ago, has fallen off only seven per cent. 
since 1861, and this may fairly be regarded as a 
practical gain, 


The London Daily News publishes a letter from 
one Brine, now in custody, relating his experience 
as a professional loafer and tramp. His statements 
are generally credited by the English press. In re- 
ply to the question as to how he supported himself 
during his fifty years’ vagrancy, he says that he has 
been a * cheap-Jack salesman,’ a pot-hawker, a 
peddler, a tract distributor, a quack-doctor’s agent, 
a make-believe sailor, a begging-leiter impostor, an 
itinerant preacher, and has followed a score of 
other callings, including several trades. The preach- 
ing game, he says, pays well in remote villages and 
on Sunday evenings, but his strong tendency to 
laugh when in the pulpit rendered the ‘‘lay”’ a dan- 
gerous one in his individual case. Brine gives the 
British public some sound advice regarding work- 
houses, charities, and jails, and, as evidence of his 
qualification to judge of the latter, he says that he 
has been in prison more than one hundred different 
times, and that there are only two counties in En- 
gland with whose jails he is unacquainted. The let- 
ter closes with a relic of his preaching days in the 
shape of a penitential confession that he richly de- 
serves hanging. ‘To this,” he adds, “(I presume, 
sir, you will say, amen.”’ If this is the highest de- 
velopment of British rascality, we can surely point 
with honest pride to Ruloff as having possessed a 
amuch higher quality of professional skill as well 
as an incomparably greater amount of scholastic 
culture. 

Two of the written orders which were issued 
by the leaders of the dying Commune, have been 
discovered, their genuineness being vouched for by 
members of Marshall McMahon’s staff. The first of 
these is described as being written on official war- 
office paper, and signed by one Ferré who had spe- 
cial charge of the petroleum business. Freely trans- 
lated it reads thus: ‘Set fire at once to the ministry 
of Finance and come back.” The other bears the 
signature of the Chief of Staff, and bears the official 
stamp of the Commandant de Place at the Hotel de 
Ville. It runs thus: “ Set fire to the Bourse Quarter. 
Fear not.’’ The signers of both these orders escaped 
with their lives, b 1t were afterward captured and 
are awaiting trial among the other prisoners. 


Mexico has been holding an election for Presi- 
dent, three candidates being before the people, two 
of whom received nearly two thousand votes, and 
the third nearly fourteen hundred. A total vote of 
five thousand four hundred certainly does not be- 
speak great political enthusiasm, and as there is no 
choice the matter goes to Congress (that is, pro- 
vided the law in such cases is observed), the action 
of which mercurial body may well be considered 
doubtful, Juarez, the present President, has, it is 
thought, a rather slim chance of re-election, and as 
the Congress is supposed to be hostile to his cause, 
there issome chance of revolts and bloodshed be- 
fore affairs are settled. 


The telegraph reports a riot in Dublin, the oc- 
casion being an attempt on the part of Fenian sym- 
pathizers to hold a meeting in the Park in favor of 
the release of certain prisoners. The police charged 
the mob and succeeded, after a fight of half an 
hour, in which fire-arms do not appear to have been 
used, in dispersing the rioters. A Royal party, in- 
cluding Prince Arthur, was visiting the city at the 
time, and much anxiety for their safety was felt in 
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PRODUCE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


Barley. bush... 
Beans. bbis.... 





—— | Cotton. bales.. 7.467 | Peas, bush..... 
pks... 865! Pork. pks 
- 6.231 | Resin 
... 2,438! Rye, busn 
-»» 944) Sides, Leather, 70,635 
Tobacco.hhas.. 3.936 
do. pk>..&c.. $s 
a e) 


OOl, Disa 22 
128.606 | Wheat. bu..a.. 506,006 


Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, Aug. 5th. were as fol- 
lows: 


Grain, etc. 


White West.. ®bush $1.40@1.524 | Corn, # bush 
GSA. do. # eee ete hoon, @ bas 

Genesee, @ bu.... a usb 
Spring, No.1, # bush... {ess | Barley, malt # busn....1.30@1.50 

Fieur and Meal, 
State Extra. ¥ bbl .....5.20@6.00 | Southern Extra. ®bb) .86 40@9.75 
State Medium. # bbl... 4.50@5.15| do. med. ® bbi....5.15@8.40 
Western Extra. # bb!..5.50@9.00 | Rye Fiour, inf. to ex....3.8505. 
Western medium #bb1..5.00@5.40 ; Corn-Meal, inf to ex....#.30@4.15 
Kixtra Genesee, # bbl. ..6.00@8.25 | 
. Provisions, 
Pork. West. mess. # bb).. $13.50 | Beef, India Mess, ® tc...$16@1.50 
e as sos negs sace sees ‘ Eris | Shoulders: # 8 . Oe 
ressed 8. | Hams, pees 2 
Boer, ox. Mess. its | Boaae. Bo i, a4 
Beef, plain Mess,# bbi | Lard, choice, # D...,...94@ 
Batter. 

State Extra, # B .30@32 | Western medium. # ®.....18@25 
State Medium..............26@27 | Common grades, # B ......13@15 
Western Ex., # D 25@25 


Factories. Ex...............10@11 | Farm Dairies, Ex............ ll 
Factories, Med.,...........«. ¥@10 | Western............055. - tow 
——_—~—_— 

LIVE 8TOOK. 

NEW YORK, Aug. 7th, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 
5,978 | Sheev and Lambs 
Swine 


Uows,..... websedebedpsdioves oe 195 | BOVINE. ..ccccscecccvcccsces cee 21 
Ta theend costes saiannienl 02/588 | AM KINGS ..05 cee senesses 
Prices. 


disasters which always follow in the train of specu- | my 4 
lation. With these must be counted the persist-| Milch Cows 


ent free-trade policy of the Government, which. 








Scientific and Sanitary. 








SCIENTIFIC ODIUM 


fby~ Anthopological Institute in London has 
had its dignity compromised by a discussion on 
the subjects of spiritualism, phrenology, mesmerism, 
&c. The debate started on a paper by a clergyman 
of Natal, Western Africa, who has observed among 
the natives of that region very much such phenome- 
na as are prevalent among more civilized people, 
which stand in the neutral ground between assured 
science and superstition. As usual, there were gen- 
tlemen who did not hesitate to avow their belief in 
some forms of odylic force, and in some phenomena 
ofa very mysterious kind, which are deserving of 
scientific study, while on the other hand the conserv- 
atives denounced them unsparingly. There are plenty 
of men who will pursue natural selection or proto- 
plasm, or spontaneous generatiot:, with ecstatic en- 
joyment over every step that seems to favor their 
views, and who will yield their belief under circum- 
stances which make it nothing more than gross cre- 
dulity, while they will fly with terror from anythmg 
through which they cannot see their way clear under 
the laws of evolution. Such is the narrowing tend- 
ency of what are called the organic laws of science, 
which written in full simply mean predetermined 
materialism, that some of the most important lines 
of discovery are peremptorily refused. It is taken 
to be an axiom that all things must be reduced into 
terms of mechanical motion, and all outside of that 
is beyond the domain of natural science. This axiom 
is a dead weight which is hung about the neck of 
modern philosophy, and willsink it in time. No 
leading of fact towards ultimate truth can be left one 
side as of no account. Thereis no estimating, for ex- 
ample, how much is lost to the sciences of physiology, 
or of orthropology in general, and how one-sided 
they stand by the refusal to study properly the hints 
given in mesmerism and various abnormal phenom- 
ena, which are now left to be manipulated by char- 
latans, while any man who honestly undertakes in- 
vestigation is denounced by his fellows. It is not in 
the province of philosophers to be autocrats in pre- 
determining what is to be the goal of science; and 
the moment they quit the position of humble follow- 
ers and servants of truth they abdicate their function 
and are sure to lead the world astray. 
THE CARDIFF GIANT. 
A SUCCESSFUL humbug seems to be as much 
of a curiosity for some people as a genuine 
antiquity. Asthe above named giant has been re- 
cently paraded in New Haven, as if to defy science 
at one of its high places, the American Jowrnal of 
Science gives an account of its origin and making, as 
detailed by an intelligent witness, who was cogniz- 
ant of it from the beginning. The block of gypsum 
from which it was carved was quarried near Fort 
Dodge, in Iowa. It was taken thence to Chicago and 
put into the hands of Mr. Burckhardt, who contract- 
ed to produce a gigantic recumbent figure of a man. 
The peculiar position of the arms was necessitated 
by the form of the original block of stone. Acids 
were used to remove the tool marks, and to give an 
appearance of age, the effect being heightened by a 
seven months’ burial ingrimeand soil. It was inter- 
red near the bed of a small stream on Newell’s farm, 
not far from Syracuse, N. Y., and those engaged in 
the transfer were furtively gotten out of the way, 
so that no one in the viginity should know of its ex- 
istence. An eye-witness to its making in the Chica- 
£0 work-shop happened to be in Syracuse at the 
time the discovery was announced, and repairing to 
Newell’s farm with the crowd was astonished to re- 
cognize only an old acquaintance in the alleged giant. 
It will beremenibered that, from the first, several sci- 
entific experts pronounced the thing a fraud, as 
could most easily be demonstrated, and yet people 
would crowd to see it. Itis hard to say which ex- 
cites the most disgust, the gullibility of the crewd, 
or the baseness of the few who are unblushing in 
making money out of a public fraud. 
MEDICAL DOGMATISM. 
¢ te Medical Association at Washington put 
a brother practitioner, Dr. Bliss, under the 
ban of exclusion from the regulars, on the ground 
that in attending on the Vice-President he had con- 
sulted with another physician who had been pre- 
viously ostracized. The latter had been punished 
by the wrath of his fellows because he bad conde- 
scended to sit on a Board of Health in which a 


210 | homeopath had also a seat by public appointment. 
90 | There is more in such an act than the simple ex- 


clusion from a club. A medical-society occupies a 
public position, and its intention is to bring public 
discredit on a fellow practitioner when it casts him 
out and forbids its members to consort with him. 
It is intended as an act of discipline, for the he dg- 
ing around of orthodoxy. Dr. Bliss is still further 
abused by the same autocrats because he ventures 
to become enthusiastic in favor of a new remedy 
for cancer, to which he proposes to give a fair trial. 
The only result of such ridiculous conduct is to 


‘25 | diminish the respect in which the profession ought 


to be held. People will lose confidence in the wis- 
dom and good sense of men who betray publicly 
such grievous folly. They cannot be very safe ad- 
visers, nor very progressive in their science, nor 
have overmuch confidence in their own faith 
which must erect such puerile defenses against 
heresy, 


—A correspondent of the Naturalist states that 
oysters on the coast of Florida are often found de- 
stroyed in some mysterious manner. He credits 
fishes, like the sheegshead and drum, with a fancy 
for oysters whose shells they crush with their streng 
jaws. He avers also that the Conch, a gasteroped 
mollusk walks on the sea-bottom with his one foot, 
deliberately inserts a horny operculum like an oys- 
ter-knife and sucks out the oyster with his proboscis 
at his leisure. An eminent naturalist answers that 
gasteropods do not open oysters with their opercu- 
la, and that the Conch is a vegetable feeder, More. 
Seeantt fish has teeth strong enough to crush oyster 
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Farm and Garden. 


we plants of rare beauty abound in a 
recent clearing, especially in a tract from 
which a growth of hard wood has been felled, if 
afterward the soil has remained undisturbed. In 
the deep woods the darkness will not permit any 
sort of undergrowth except a few plants of peculiar 
habit and constitution. But after the removal of 
the wood, all kinds of indigenous plants, whose 
seeds have been wafted there by the winds or 
carried taere by the birds, will revelin the clearing, 
until they are choked by a new growth of trees 
and shrubs. Strawberries and several species of 
brambles spring up there as if by magic, and cover 
the stumps of the trees with their vines and their 
racemes of black and scarlet fruit; and hundreds 
of beautiful flowering plants astonish us by their 
presence, as if they were a new creation. We must 
look to these clearings, and to thase tracts in which 
the trees have been destroyed by fire, more than to 
any others, for the exact method of nature. Among 
the very first plants which would appear after the 
burning, beside the liliaceous plants whose bulbs 
lie too deep in the soil to be destroyed, are those 
with downy seeds, which are immediately planted 
there by the winds. One very conspicuous and 
beautiful plant, the Spiked Willow Herb, is so 
abundant in any tract that has been burned, the 
next year after the conflagration, that in the West, 
and the British Provinces it has gained the name 
of Fireweed. 

But the paradise of the young botanist is a glade, 
or open space in a wood, usually a level between 
two rocky eminences, or a little alluvial meadow 
pervaded by asmall stream, epen to the sun, and 
protected at the same time from the winds by sur- 
rounding hills and woods. It is surprising how soon 
the flowery tenants of one of these glades will 
vanish after the removal of this bulwark of trees. 
But with this protection, the loveliest flowers will 
cluster there like the singing birds around a cotiage 
and its enclosures in the wifderness. Here they find 
a genial soil and a natural conservatory, and abide 
there until some accident destroys them. Nature 
selects these places for her favorite garden plots.— 
Atlantic Monthly. 


PROFITABLE POULTRY. 


-E find in an exchange an item detailing the 

following as the profit derived from. thirty- 

three hens and two cocks of a mixed breed, includ- 

ing Brahmas, Leghorns and Javas. The time 
covered was one year, ending April 1, 1871: 

Total number of eggs laid 4078 

eS vss crs a? Whi ttre ARN Saeed 115.82 

Tood In the 0 a ts, worth . 18.28 


Chickens raised and killed, 30, worth at market price 35.82 
On hand, three more than original stock 3.00 


F wr chng ~ everything 0. 

GaN PHONE. 2 os nese cos cece sees tte e ese sae $112.75 
In connection with this subject, the Powltry Stand- 
ard publishes the experience of a correspondent : 
** People would better understand this matter, if 
they considered for a moment a hen to be, as she is, 
a small steam-engine, with an egg-laying atiach- 
ment, and that there must be a constant supply of 
good feed and pure water to keep the engine andits 
attachment up to its work. In addition to keeping 
before hens that have complete liberty, @ constant 
supply of pure water, summer and winter, [ haye 
found that during the cool and cold weather of 
fall, winter and spring, a dough compounded as 
follows, fed one day and then intermitted for two 
days, to produce excellent results : To three gallons 
of boiling water add one-half an ounce of common 
salt, a teaspoonful of Cayenne pepper and four 
ounces of lard. Stir the mixture until the pepper 
has imparted considerable of its strength to the 
water. Meantime the salt will have been dissolved 
and the lard melted. Then, while yet boiling hot, 
stir in a meal made of oats and corn, ground 
together in equal proportions, until a thick mush 
is formed. Before feeding, taste to see that you 
have an overdose neither of salt or pepper, and to 
prevent the hens being imposed upon with q mix- 
ture not fit to be eaten, nor so hot with pepper that 
you can not swallow it.” 


MEASURING WHEEL. 


E Agriculturist says that a Western man 

has adopted an ingenious device for measur- 
ing land as follows. He makes a light wheel ex- 
actly sixteen and one half feet or one rod in circum- 
ference, with a pin at a point in the periphery. To 
the ends of the axle a pair of handles like those of a 
wheelbarrow are attached, and, of course, when the 
wheelis trundled over ordinary land the pin will 
make marks exactly one rod apart. ‘“ This instru- 
ment,” says the editor, ‘‘ can be made useful in lay- 
ing out fields, and we would suggest the advantage 
of arranging farms into such divisions, that the size 
can be easily calculated and remembered, For in- 
stance, a field 49 rods square contains 10 acres ; 80 
rods square contains 40 acres. Where the original 
division of the land has been made in squares, as in 
the Western States, this is easily done ; but even in 
the Eastern States, where boundaries are often very 
irregular, fields may be made to approach the 
square form more commonly then they now do. 
To ascertain the contents of a square fleld, multiply 
the length of one side, in rods, by that of the next 
side to it, and divide by 160; this will give the num- 
ber of acres.”” Odometer is the techuical name of 
such a wheel as we have described, Such wheels of 
more elaborate construction are sov etimes used by 
surveyors. 


Farm Accounts.—The harvest season is so 
mear that it brings to mind the fact that ere long 
farmers will begin to estimate their profits and, 
losses for the year, and those who have kept ac- 
curate aceounts will know exactly where they 
stand, while their less careful neighbors can at best 
moake but a shrewd guess at bheir supposed balanee- 














sheets. Farming is being more and more reduced 
to a seience, and its success is far more dependent 
now than it used to be on the administration of its 
details upon business principles. If profitable farm- 
ing were conducted on an unchanging system, with 
a definite succession of crops, accounts would not 
be of so great consequence; but if the market is 
watched as it ought to be, it is indispensable that 
every item of income and outgo should be positively 
known, so that the farmer may ascertain if his ex- 
periment has been a paying one. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ILIGENT 1n Bustngss, ETc.—All places are 
holy to holy people, and all engagements are 
holy to holy men, if they do them with holy mo- 
tives, lifting up their hearts to God; and whether a 
man swings the blacksmith’s hammer, or lays his 
hand upon the plow-tail, that is true worship 
which is done as unto the Lord and not unto men. 
I like the story of thé servant-maid, who, when she 
was asked ,on joining the church, “Are you con- 
verted?’ I hope so, sir.” ‘ What makes you think 
you are really a child of God?” ‘“ Well, sir, there 
is a great change in me from what there used to be.” 
“ What is that change?” ‘I don’t know, sir, but 
there’s a change in all things; but there is one 
thing, I always sweep under the mats now!” Many 
a time she had hidden the dust under the mat. It 
was not so now; it is a very excellent reason for be- 
lieving that there is a change of heart when work 
is conscientiously done.—Spurgeon. 


A Mountain BELL.—The Messrs. Meneely, of 
West Troy, received an order on Monday for 16 slabs 


of bell metal, to weigh 100 pounds each, and the pur- 


poses for which they are intended is sufficiently nov- 
elto note On one of the peaks of the Andes Moun- 
tains, in South America, a church has recently been 
erected by the Monks, the material for its construc- 
tion having been carried thither on the backs of 
mules, by long, circuitous and dangerous bridle- 
paths. After completing the church it was deter- 
mined to add to its attractions by placing a bell 
weighing 1,600 pounds in the turret. To transport 
an article of that weight to the dizzy height would 
be simply impossible, but “‘ where there is a will, 
there is a way,”’ and the Monks determined to con- 
struct a furnace near the church, with sufficient ca- 
pacity to melt the metal, and cast the bell from the 
slabs above referred to. It is the intention of the 
Monks to transport the slabs up the mountain side 
by “ packing ’’ 100 pounds on the back of each mule 
engaged in the dangerous undertaking. If it bea 
pleasure to listen to the sound of the “ church-going 
bell,” we should say that the Monks are in pursuit 
of the contemplated happiness under exceedingly 
great difficulties.—Troy Times. 


Humors oF CriticisM.—The well-known re- 
mark of the countryman contemplating the pigs 
portrayed by a great painter, that they were plaguy 


~—— | like pigs, but no one ever saw three pigs feeding 


together but one of them had a foot in the trough, 
is a fair example of practical criticism. We are in- 
debted to the late Cardinal Wiseman for another. 
At the Manebester Exhibition was a large fresco 
of the Death of Absalom. On the one side was 
seen the Jewish prince hanging by his hair from the 
branches of an oak: on the other was the mule he 
had been riding, galloping away, wild and scared. 
Two men, evidently of horsey proclivities, looked at 
the picture a long time in silence. At length one of 
them exclaimed: *‘ Well, he deserved it! What a 
stupid fellow he must have been to think of riding 
such a vicious brute as that with nothing but a 
snafije }’’ 

—A Cincinnati riyerman contemplates building 
a new steamboat, and the gogt of fuel entering 
largely into the expense of running a boat, he der 
sires to economize in this one item. With a view to 
carrying oyt this object, he has been reading the 
circulars and advertisements in newspapers to learn 
all the latest improvements in machinery. He says 
he has seen a boiler advertised which saves 43 per 
cent. of fuel, a valve which saves 25 per cent., a 
governor which saves 15 per cent.,a grate which 
saves ]2 per cent., and a lubricator which saves 6 
per cent. Totgl, 101 per cent. Combining all these 
improvements, he argues that an engine will run 
itself, and produce a balance of fyel for culinary 
purposes. 

—The New York Times of the 12th says Brigham 
Young celebrated his seventieth birthday on the 2d 
inst., by a royal repast at the Lion House, at whieh 
were eighty-seven men, women, and children, all 
near relations, or connections of his family. His 
private secretary read an address, which closed with 
the wish: **‘ May you live till the rulers of every na- 
tion on earth shall acknowledge the wisdom of God 
in your administration, seek unto you for counsel, 
and recognize you, as you truly are, the friend of 
God and man!” A long reign, that! 


—Dr. Phelps, an orthodox professor at Andover, 
says Theodore Parker’s power was not the power of 
his infidelity; it was the power of his uneonscious 
obligations to the very truth which he discarded. 
His vita} and vitalizing ideas—those which were 
electric to the popular conscience, and imperial 
over the popular heart—were Christian ideas, 

—It is a little strange that the numerous houses 
of the French Rothschilds suffered no damage what- 
ever in the Parisian riote. Their escape was a little 
more than chance; it was due without a doubt to 
the high respect which the Rothschilds commanded 
even among the ‘* Reds,’”’ by the munificence of 
their charities to the suffering of every creed. 


—An Indiana man has effected a strategical 
combination against the potato bugs. He planted a 
grain of corn in each hill of potatoes. eorn 
came up before the potatoes, which, of course, 
cheated the little pests into the belief that it was a 
corn field, and they never went near the potatoes 
until it was too late to do any damage. His crop of 
the esculent is, therefore, the envy of his neighbors, 

—Colored people’s notions of immersion are 
somewhat peculiar, A Baptist church was estab- 





lished in a backwoods district of Maryland some 


time ago, and the negroes took very kindly to im- 
mersion, but te the consternation of the neighbor- 
hood, utterly refused thereafter to fish in the river, 
claiming that the evil spirits banished by the rite 
hovered in the waters and entered the fish. . 


—A well-known English lord is said to have 
given the following instructions to his steward: 
“We are coming down, a large party, in a day or 
two, to eat strawberries and cream. We shall 
want plenty of the latter, so don’t let any of the 
cows be milked meanwhile.” 


—It is a singular fact that the finest diamonds 
sold in Europe of late years have found their way 
to the United States. The New York market is the 
most difficult of all to suit, many gems highly 
thought of in France being rejected by the Amer- 
ican commissioners. 


—A mineralogist in San Francisco claims to 
have made the discovery of a process of combining 
iron and copper, which produces a compound 
harder than iron, and a company is forming to test 
the process. 


—“So you are going to keep a school?” said a 
young lady to her maiden aunt. ‘Well, for my 
part, sooner than do that, I would marry a widower 
with nine childyen.”” “IT would prefer that myself,” 
was the quiet reply ; *‘ but where’s the widower ?” 


—‘ Patty,” a lady called to a little girl who was 
in the parlor, *‘ did you tell your mother that I was 
here?” “Yes’m,” answered Patty, demurely. 
“And what did she say?” “She said, ‘Oh, that 
dreadful woman again !’ ” 


—Three heavy golden vases were lately found 
at Pompeii, in the middle of a street, only a few feet 
under the ground. It is believed that they were 
carried by priests in procession to propitiate the 
gods, and that the bearers were killed while moving 
through the streets. 


—A poor toper, as a last resort for more drink, 
took his Bible to pawn for liquor, but the landlady 
refused to take it. ‘‘ Well.” said he, “if she won’t 
take my word or God’s word, it’s time to give it 
up.’ And he went and signed the pledge and kept 
it faithfully. 


—The women of Philadelphia are talking about 
having a stathe of Martha Washington placed beside 
that of her husband, on Chestnut street. 


—A Connecticut editor unkindly alludes to a 
rival editor’s head as the Polar regions, because it 
is a great white bare place. 


~A Chinese Young Men’s Christian Association 
has been organized in San Francisco. It starts with 
a membership of forty celestials. 


—Jennie June says it is easy to discover which 
fashion magazine is taken in a Boston household by 
the way the help ‘‘ does” her hair. . 


— What is the characteristic of a watch? 
Modesty, as it keeps its hand before its face and 
runs down its own works. 


Publishers’ Department. 


Notice to Subscribers. 

Those who remit money to the Christtan Union should be 
careful to give their Post Orrice address, with the State. 
Those requesting a change of address should give their 
former as well as their present Post Office. We, as well as 
our subscribers are often subjected to great inconvenience 
by neglect of this—they in not receiving their paper, and 


we ia a fruitless search for the address to which it has been 
sent. 
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[Down East Travel. 


We had the pleasure of a trip from Boston a few nights 
ago by way of Admiral Fisk’s superb steamer Bristol. As 
we paid for our ticket, we feel free to express our mental 
maind by saying that it was in every sense a delightful trip. 
Commander Simmons evidently knows how to run a huge 
steamer, and Steward McGowan ought to “know how to 
keep a hotel,” for the tabie appointments were admirable. 
The Managing Director of the Narraganset Steamship Co. 
inNew York is Mr. M. R. Simons, to whose ex perience and re- 
markable administrative ability the success of this great 
line is largely due. His right hand men are Chas. B. Kim- 
ball, General Passenger Agent, and H.H. Mangam, General 
Freight Agent ; and if anybody thinks that these are merely 
names, let him see the throngs of passengers and the piles 
of freight that encumber even the huge accommodations 
of those floating palace-warehouses, and consider the head- 
work necessary to organize and maintain such a tremen- 
dous daily and nightly traffic. It is well for the traveling 
public at times to be reminded of the men who provide for 
their comfort and safety, partioularly when that task is go 
thoroughly well accomplished as in this case. 


——_.—_—_—. 
Westward, Ho! 


The progress which the 6. JosePH aND DunveEr Crry 
RAILROAD is making towards final completion is worthy of 
notice, from the fact that it represents the advancement of 
railway enterprise west of the Mississippi River, through 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado. 

The Company bave their new Loan on the market, as 
shown by our advertising columns. These are “long bonds,” 
and pay eight per cent. interest in gold, free of tax, are re- 
ceivable at par and interest in payment of the Company’s 
land sales, and are secured by 9 first mortgage on the Com- 
pany’s lands, yaad, equipments, and franchises. 

The principal and interest are protected by the proceeds 
of the sales of land, from the large grant made the Com- 
pany in 1866, which form a sinking fund for the redemption 
of the bonds. 

The through business of the Company will be furnished 
from the city of St. Joseph, which is the converging point 
of many railroads seeking outlets, the road being practi- 
cally the Western extension of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
(Mo.) road, while the important local traffic incident to the 
thriving States of Kansas and Nebraska, celebrated for 
their fine agricultural soil, must be a business of itself, 

The bonds on the Rastern Division of this company’s road 
(already completed and ip operation), bearing the same rate 
of interest as those now offered, were negotiated by Messrs. 
Tanner & Co., last year, at 974, and are now in the 
market at considerably above par, while the new loar (West- 
ern Division) is offered at 973, and the financial agents state 
that the bonds are equally profitable and well secured, and 
should therefore, in time, rule fully as high as the old 
bonds, 


——=——— 


HOW TO REMIT MONEY. 

Being unable to detect thieves in the Post-Office, 
and there having m a large number of com- 
plaints lately of money lost in transmissien to us 
through the mails, we notify subscribers that remit- 
tances should —- be sent either by Post-Office 
Money Order, Draft, or Registered Letter. (All 
Postmasters are required by law to register letters 
whenever requested to do so.) Money sent in either 
of the above ways only, is at our risk. 

=> 
When does your Subscription Expire ? 


Hereafter the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
UNION at the expiration of the time for which it is paid, so 
that if you wish to continue it, it would be well to renew 
your subscription at least one week before the time ex- 
pires. 

Therefore, LOOK AT THE FIGURES on the little printed 
label of the wrapper, bearing your address. The date there 
shows the expiration of your subscription. If you want the 
papers to come right along, send your renewal, with $4.00. 
During the coming Fall, the paper will be improved in vari- 
ous ways, and a valuable premium will be given to ever, 
subscriber, old and new. 

> 

Plymouth Pulpit. 
Is a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 pages, oontain- 
ing in clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. J. Exninwoon’s 
verbatim phonographic reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD 
BgEOHER's Sermons. Hach pamphlet contains one sermon 
of the week previous, together with the Prayers before and 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest request 
of many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, and 
the hymns sung (“Plymouth Collection”’), 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with MARSHALL’s “Washington” 
($8.00), and Plymouth Pulpit ($3.00) for one year for Five 
Dollars ; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free to any one 
who will send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for the 
CHRISMAN UNION (with MARSHALL’s “‘Washington”). The 
last offer being to those not now subscribers to Plymouth 
Pulpit. ; 

—_>_—_ 

The Youth’s Companion 
Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractivein its matter, which is furnished by writers known 
throughout the whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as wel as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s “ Washington” 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Siaty Cents; or, the 
Youth's Companion, free for one year, to any one who will 
send us a new subsciiption, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL’s** Washington.” Both 
offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, 

_—__2____.. 


Time! 
Subscribers who do not receive their papers regularly, 
or in proper time, will please inform the Publishers, that 
all irregularities may be corrected. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Pyle’s O. K. Soap, 
Saleratus, and Cream Tartar, are first-class household arti- 
cles, and will so prove themselves on trial. Sold by all first- 
class grocers. Manufactured by JamEs Pye, 350 Washing- 
ton 8t., N. Y. 
> -— 

It isone hundred years since the Oil House of Chas. Pratt 
was established. May their celebrated Astral Oil be used 
for one hundred years to come. 

—_— oa 

Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SAPOLio to clean Paint and 
Windows, Polish Knives and Tinware, and Remove Stains 
from Marble, Porcelain, etc. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 


Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents @ year, or five cents a“quarter, payable at the office wheré 
the paper is delivered. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to paya Uberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS, &c 


Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Depart- 
ment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 


000 of the Best Sewing Machines 


TO BE 


CIVEN AWAY! 
One of the very best Sewing-Machines in every 


The GROVER & BAKER embodies all the essentials 
of a good sewing-machine in an eminent degree, 
which can be said of a very few others, inciuding 
extreme simplicity, usefulness, and great durability. 
The Grover & Baker also makes the most useful and 
only reliable stitch for family use, and for ali manu- 
facturing ——-< stiteth which neither breaks 
or Graws in material. like the lock-stitch. nor 
+ Rog all kinds of materiai like the single-thread 








A GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE, 
with Hemmer and Tucker all complete, price $55.00, 
is GIVEN for 
Only 20-Yearly Subscribers to the Christian Union, 


At the regular of $3 each, which, making $60, 
is only $5 more than the price of the Machine. 

This give to all the opportunity to get a good, 
reliable -Machine for th ves or to secure 
it for some one who muy be in need of it. We have 
sent away a large number of these machines, in some 
instances for presentation to * wives, and 
in other cases to be given to poor and worthy 
women, who esteem it a God-send. 

These machines will be boxed and delivered to any 
Express Office in the city free of charge 

To every NEW Subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 

cote apt Lime f MARSALIS 

em a o J Ss 

- HOUSEHOLD ENGRA VING OF WASHING- 
TON,” @ work o fame, wniversally ac- 
to the most magnificent engraving 

ever executed in America. A Supplement con- 
taining the back issues of Mrs. Stowe’s story will also 
be given FREE. 
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— Financial. 


The Public Debt statement for July shows 
that the decrease in the debt for the month is 
$8,701,976 92. Since March 1, 1869, the debt has been 
reduced $242,134,402. The Treasury still holds $83,- 
742,709 55 in gold. In addition to the Public Debt 
statement the following was issued, giving in de- 
tail the reduction each month from March 1, 1869, 
to this instant, showing as follows : 
Total - weaned from March 1, 1369, to * 928 ay.402 
Monthly interest charge. 


’ in monthl interest charge... : 230, "117 
Dessenne ip aeal terest charge 14,761,404 


Government Bonds were steady during the 
week. The Secretary of the Treasury has notified 
the holders of $1,171,000 three per cent. certificates 
that the same are recilled by government, and 
that interest will cease onthem. The action of the 
'reasury in taxing money borrowed by firms in 
Wall street as “capital” has been reversed by a 
circular from the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. 

The Steck Market has shown considerable 
strength throughout the week. and as our quota- 
tions show, many of the favorite railroad securities 
are notably higher, although they show a slight 
falling off as we go to press. 

The General Markets close with cotton and 
breadstuffs more steady ; provisions dull, a further 
decline 1n pork, coffee and sugars were firmer, and 
general trade very fair. Freights firm. but rates 
no higher. 

The foliowing table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock «xchange since our last : 

eevvsticcoes 112%, ir eri 


U. 8. 6-20's, 67, Cou. J. waded 
y. & ee 5-20'a, 68, Cou. J. and J... 
to-40 Cou... ° 
Central Pacific goid bonds. 
N.Y. Cent. and Hudson con. 
N. ¥. Cent. and Hudson scrip . 
| BA. ccsscntcoocecces Socevccceges 112% 114%, 14%, 











7-30 COLD “LOAN 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Rapid Progress of the Work. 


The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
(begun July last), is being pushea forward with 
reat energy trom both extremities of the line. 
Several thousand men are employed Minnesota 
and on the Pacific coast. The grade is mye ed come 
pleted 266 miles westward from Lake gc 
trains are running over 130 miles of ished 
road, and tiack-laying is rapidly progressing to- 
ward the Kastern border of “> Including its 
purchase of the St. Paul & Pacitic Road, the North- 
ern Pacific Company now has 413 miles of com- 
fneren road, and by September next this will be 


nereased to at least 5 
00 ENT. Jay Cooke & Co. 


NVESTM 
oe K.-, selling. and ey cate ie recommend, as 
vestment, the 


a Profitable and ue 
First Mortgage Lana Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern fic Railroad pory oe They have 
years to run, bear Seven and hree-Tenths per 
cent. gold interest (more than 8 Neo cent. currency) 
and are secured by first and only montenae on the 
py ROAD AND ITS powsrs . and also. as 

as the Road is c “wy leted, 01 

‘323,009 ACRES FL LAND to every mile of 
OO Acres foreach $1,000 Bond. They 
t from U.8. Tax; Princi 1 and Interest | du 


Denomina' : Coupons, 
“oo $100 to'$10,00u. 
LANDS yok Northern Pacific 
7-30’3 are at all times BONDE. at ia i my oo. 
ABOVE PAR, in exchange for the Com 
at their lowest cash price. This “ren at, them 
practically INTEREST BEARING LAN ARRANTS. 
SINKING F Th o prescede of all sales 
of Lands are required to be ‘aavotea to the re-pur- 
hase and ay oe of the First Mo e 
Bonds of the m pan The Land Grant of the 
Road exceeds atep Million Actes. This_immense 
Sinking Fund will undoubtedly cancel the principal 
of the Company’s bonded debt before it falls due. 
With their ample security and high rate of inter- 
est, there is no investment, py rel -” the peo- 


ANGE ENTIES, 


will be received at their highest 
current price in_exchange for pe Pacific 
ven-Thirties. EXPRESS CHARGE: = boner or 
onds received, and x Seven-T'hirties sent in re- 
turn. willsabe paid by the Financial Agents. Full 
information, maps, pamphiess, etc., can be obtained 
on application at any agency, or ‘from the under- 


“poise =x JAY COOKE & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo, 
By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout 

the country. 








NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY | *:** 


OF THE CITY UF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Kroadway, cor, Warren St, 


Capital, 


Pays’ Four per Cent. Interest per Annum ia 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

Pays) Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Special Deposits r ining six ths or longer. 





a 
Empowered to act as Financial Agent for |e eo 


States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To act as Agents of Corporations tn issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Legal Degositary for Moneys 
paid into Court. 


R. D. MANCGAM uapnekint. 
JAMES MERRELL, Seerctary. 


National Savings tee 
The Freedman’s Savings ~ Trust 


Chartered oy oe St., “<< Vere. 
Ai eepbatts pasate oa rosttae: | 
- JOHN ler. 
‘Rail 
Road 
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Whether you La 4 Buy or Sell, 
GHARLES W. HASSLER, 


No. 7 WALL ST. 
Bonds. NEW VORK. 


Rt U NKS..Y ‘paPHAVHLING BAGS. 
New Ye ~» Det, Broadway 04 UOMEY.” 





__ iFitst Mortgage Sinking Fund 
LAND GRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


St. Joseph and Denver City 


RAILROAD COMPANY, 
WESTERN DIVISION. 


The St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad Com- 
pany having successfully built and equipped the 
Eastern Division of its road, extending from the 
city of St. Joseph, Mo., to the city of Marysville, 
Kansas, a distance of 112 miles, is now actively en- 
gaged in the construction ot the Western Division 
of this line of railway, extending from Maryeville, 
Kansas. to a junction with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road at Fort Kearney Station, a distance, including 
side tracks, of 170 miles. 

For the purpose of building and equipping this 
road, the Company have executed and delivered to 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, in trust, 
$5,500,000 of First Mortgage Sinking Fund Land 
Grant Railroad Bonds, in denominations of $1,000, 
3500, and $100, to be countersigned and issued only 
in conformity with the Mortgage Deed, which is— 

1st.—For cash. 

2d.—A limited amount for iron and material. The 
cash is placed to the credit of the Company in trust. 
and can be drawn out only in payment for fully 
completed Road, in sections of ten (10) miles each, 
at the rate of $16,000 or $22,006per mile, respeccively, 
until the entire completion of the road, when the 
balance of the loan will be paid over to the Treas- 
urer of the Company for equipment purposes. 

The iron (the equal of gold) and materials is 
bought uader the subjection. of the mortgage, made 
to secure the payment of the Bonds. 

To secure the payment of the interest and prin- 
Cipal of these Bonds the Company have made a 
Jrst (and only) Mortgage on their Western Division 
Road, completed and to be completed, from Marys- 
ville to Kearney Station, at a junction with the 
Union Pacific Road, a distance of 160 miles, with 10 
milesiside tracks, making a total distance of 170 
miles, including Rolling Stock, Motive Power, De- 
pots, Machine Shops, Telegraphs, Equipments of 
every description, Rights of Way, Franchises, Cash 
on deposit in any Rank or Trust Company, and 
lands lying 20 miles on either side of the railroad, 
granted to the Company by the United States gov- 
ernment, amounting to 1,500,000 acres, and real and 
Personal property of every description which the 
Company now own, or may herewfter possess, lying 
between Marysville and Kearney, and equipments 
appertaining to this Division of the Company’s 
Road. 

This entire property is mortgaged tothe Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, of the city of New York, 
as trustees. The mortgage is dated May lith, 1870, 
and under it, and as their security, these bonds are 
issued. 

The bonds are now ready for sale and delivery 
through the undersigned; holders and parties 

desiring to purchase will recognize that they can 
do so with perfect safety, as their value is always 


represented either by Rate @ ual in value and a 
completed and equipped road—iron or Cash 
Trust Company. ‘the mortgage expressly covers 
eash on deposit in Bank or Trust Company. 

The undersigned are authorized to announce the 
decision of the Company to sell their lands on the 
line of the road. 

Under the mortgage deed given to secure these 
Bonds, no lands can be sold at a less price than #4 
per acre 

The lands being mortgaged to secure the pay- 
ment of these Bonds, this lien on any portion of 
the land can only be removed by paying to the 
‘Trustees, as mortgagees, the full amount of the 

purchase money of any land — 

The pane | is applied as follow 

1st.—To the payment of the interest on the Bonas 
— the construction of the cans. and, if neces- 

or the space of four (4) y 
sry. for the payment of the prneipal of the Bpte. 
The pu See of the prineipal before maturit 
0 sory to the holder of the Bonds, tue 
should holders desire to sell, the Trustees are au- 
thorized to pupenane, but not over a premium of 
fifteen Pes ce 
dante! Se ond d purchased under this authority is 


If the Honds roo be bought at one hundred 
and fifteen, the Trustees are authorized to invest 
the Cyne of land sales in the Bonds of the 
United sts 8, States of New York, Massachusetts, 
and Tilinots and holé the same as a Sinking Fund 
for the redemption of these bonds at maturity. 

The following Corporations of the City 
of New York are designated Depositaries of this 
aN : 
] ers’ Loan and Trust Company ; 
United § States Trust Company ; 


T 
nds have thirt ears to run from May 

uae ne dr, payable in aid, io the City of New York. 
They bear interes he rate of eight (8) per 
free of tax, semi- 


r annum, pa able Pek 
annua y. on the fifteent® s of February and 
A st, in New York, London, or Frankfort 0. M., 

at the option of the holder, without notice, and in 
the currency of the countr) in which the coupon is 


presented. 

The equivalents of currency is SS a  mnifosms rate 

of exchange | is expre: in pon. 
They are nm Bonds, but may Den registered in 
3 owner’s name, — the coupons on, or they 
verted into a Pg pene by the 
d the interest paid to 
any of the three points 





crued interest, in payment of any eae sold under 


The y 
element Pott 
made for 


conn as it w ' “18 
on the resis 2 a vei 4, ere tak oe: the 
sal 


pot wi 


in the xamina- 
B ponds, and nse satis 


e f 
ives 
oie etal 


TANNER &°'CO., 
BANKERS, 








tl WALL STREET, 


we  ahetaibide Te- | 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
COLD BONDS 


oF 


TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


COMBINED, 


HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


EIGHT MILLIONS, 


With 250 Miles of Road in Operation, 
CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 


Most Direct Route Possible. 


The Bonds Secured by a First Mortgage 
on the first forty miles west from 
New York city, at the rate 
of $30,000 per mile. 
$30,000 per mile already expended on 
chat portion of the road. 


MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 


Montclair Railway 


or 
NEW JERSEY, 
indorsed by the N. Y. & Midland Co., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


No. 10 WAUL S8T., 


AND 
THE MONTOLAIR RAILWAY 00., 


No. 25 NASSAU 8ST. 


FORTIETH DIVIDEND. 


Washington Insurance Company, 


No. 172 BROADWAY. 


NEw Yorg, July 28, 1871. 


” A DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. has 
een deciered, payable August Ist, free of tax. 


WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 











WOR LIVERPOOL, 
ia Queenstown), 
caunrine THE U.8. MAILS. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY 


will dispatch =~ of their first-class, full power, 
nm screw steamships 


FROM Pu HO. b. A8, FORTE RIVER, 


NSIN, oun, mutAM. 


NEVADA. ae. S 
Wiuwiicat” Aus. 2B, at 11 
MINNESOTA, ay Tv. We — ~~" 


DAHO. Capt. PRICE t. 
OLORADO, Capt.T. FREEMAN. Bepe 18, 


Cabin passage, #80, g 

Steerage passage, fSttice No. 2% Broadway), $30 
eurrency. 

For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall St. 


“FOR EXCURSIONS!” 


SALOON STEAMER 


WYOMING! 


The Splendid New pee | SARAH SMITH, 


ees PARK a & ‘EAGCESwoon, 
Also, tone ee CGROVE 
On Great Mosk; ka ful "Park of 25 


ther henenbouts Lae as Gcoires. 5 | 
ce 383 West Street, near ay her. 
H. ROSSETT. 


esos sain, & at 
Aug. 16. at 3 


nM. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
-M 
M. 


Sts PAM, 














A New and Much-Needed Book. 


MATERNITY. 
4 POPULAR TREATISE 


For Young Wives and Mothers. 


By T. 8. VERDI, A.M., M.D., of Washington, D.C. 

Dr. VERDI is a well-known and successful Hom- 
@opathic Practitioner, of thorough scientific train- 
ing and large experience. His took has arisen 
from a want felt in his own practice, as a Monitor 
to Young Wives, a Guide to Young Mothers, and an 
assistant to the family physician. It deals skill. 
fully, sensibly, and delicately with the perplexitics 
of early married life, as connected with the holy du- 
ties of Matérnity, giving information ( women 
5 | cemeigalieteadbs tienen wi icians, 


ty aie 


on very important topics, it ral be Sea wet. 
comed. 


Handsom ly printed on laid paper; beveled 
boards. extra English cloth, 122mo, 450 pages 
Price $2.25. 

Fer sate by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by 

J.B. FORD & oo... Publishers, 

“7 Park Piace, New York. 


EVERY MOTHER 


this 





lication ; or, book sent free 
price, $2.26. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 





MUSIC. 


ORGANS, &c. 








“THE SONG KING,” 


FOR SINGING CLASSES AND convEn- 
TIONS. 
By H. R. PALMER, 


The talented and rising C and Conductor, 
Author. of the SONG QUEEN, Homma: COLLECTION, 
etc., @ 

The ‘SONG KING contains one hundred and 
ninety-two pages, of the same size as the ey a 
Palm, etc.,and hbaoate itis elahey pages barger 
than its betaine predecessor the SONG QUEEN, 
sold at the same price. $ $7.8 40 adoz. 7c, sing) e. 


Bound only in board 
of the | SONG UEEN is shown 27 


The Lay ryty 
as reached an sone of over 75 


the fact that it 
OO copies, cal the SONG KI : G is “the result 
rience 


of nearly five years’ Cee ex 
Mr. Palmer has the fto condensing and 
compacting, and the SON KING is tilled with 
ems of musical thought, in a practical ana admirable 
fern or Singing Classes. Conventions, and Musical 
Associations. 
ed IATURE SPECIMEN PAGES sent free On appli- 


catio 
*“iteady Aug. 15. Pures by ROOT & CADY, 
Washington St., Chicago. 


The Wonderful Success 
oF 


THE PEARL 


Is due to the REAL MERITS of the book. THE 
PEARL gives the greatest satisfaction of any 


SUNDAY-SOHOOL MUSIC BOOK 


published in years and is daily increasing in popu- 
larity. Everything ts 
NEW, BRIGHT, and BEAUTIFUL. 

Don’t fai) to examine it, if you desire to create a 
new interest in your Sunday-School Music. 

Price: in Boards, 35c,; $8.60 per dozen; $30 per 
bundred. A specimen copy. in paper covers. mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. 

Sold by BROUGHTON & WYMAN, 13 Bible House, 

New York; HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., Boston; 

and Booksellers generally throughout the country. 

8S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pablishers, 
Cleveland, O. 


FULL OF LIFE. 











Good Poetry. 
GOOD MUSIC. 
DEVOTIONAL. 
EASY. 

POP UL AR. 


Sparkling. - 
NEW AND OLD. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. B. Per- 
kins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only $80ahundred. Send 2 
cents for a copy, to try it. 

T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 


43 Eighth St., New York. 


~ NO Cit VALYS 











Will be Ready September Ist. 
Baumbach’s New Collection} <4, 


SACRED MUSIC. 


A large quarto volume of 204 e8, Suitable for 
quartette or chorus choirs, its table of contents 
comprise contzibutions from the most eminent 
American composers of oa music, gems from 
the works uf the great m and the choicest 
compositions of the suthor, tere whole will form 
the most pomplese ap desirable qotlection of sa- 


preparation of 
0) e best years of his lite. Pie inten 

to be his last. work uf this and, re, 
peared no pains to make it worthy of a permanent 
ace in all first-class choirs. Price, bound in cloth. 
3.; boards, $2.50. Copies mailed prepaid on receipt 

of the price. 

LYON & HEALY, Publishers, 

150 Clark St., Chicago. 


In Press, to appear in August. 
EMERSON’S 
SINGING SCHOOL. 


The above-named book will contain about 144 
pages, and will be filled with valuable materials for 
the use of singing-schools; namely, an Hlementary 
Course, a good variety of Secalar Music, and a num- 
ber of Church Tunes and Anthems. 

Now prepare to revive the Mmging School! Musical 
Ce for Ad d Singers! Tie old-fashioned, 
genial Singing School for beginners ! 

Send stamp for specimen pages. $8 per dozen. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


perm Heart-Songs. 


A Collection of Choruses, Quartettes, and Set- 
Pieces; together with a selection of Anth 
Motets, and Tunes of all Meters. By JoHN ZUN- 
DBL, author of “ Harmony and Modulation,” “ Vol- 
wntaries for the Organ,” etc., ete. 8vo. Price, 
boards, $1.00; cloth. $1.25. 

Mr. ZUNDBEL is well known as an admirable com- 
poser of Church Music. A pupil of the great RINK, 
he shows his training in the beautiful simplicity of 
his themes and the rich variety of his ir nanos 

. ZUNDEL is Organist at Plymouth Church,, 

Brooklyn, (H. W. BEECH ER’s). onl 
For sale by all Bookseilers ; or sent free, byliaill 

on receipt of price. 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers, 
" 27 Park Place, N. Y. 
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ALBERT B. WALDRON, Auctioneer. 
of | Salesrooms, 


108 Liberty and 111 Cedar Sts. 
OARPETS, BEDDING, &o. 
ON SATURDAY AT 0 O'C 
Waldron ssortmeyt of 6 will got as = slope. a Splendid 
ew — 
erates Bae oe ore 
solicit sa 


ba Raceivare at 
usekeeping. 





PIANOS, 
The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 


PIANO-FORTE. 


Excellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prices. 


+4, n 





The great combi of e t qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed it in the fron 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and 
eonsequently the CHEAPEST PIANO. 


Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,etc 


(Formerly DUBOIS, STQDART, BACON 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.) Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


9 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between lth and 12th 
streets, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVA CD 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compare 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 
the Manufacturer has succeeded in making th 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonab 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. Riecy BERRY & CO., 





i¢eonsistean 





8. for sale or 
Their Halve, 
. Their 
fine and very cheap. They sell on smail mo 


Aes and rent cheap. Their Organs, wit 
Angelica, are superb. vem can 
—* gn ewes bar, 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES, 


17 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G. G, HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


Builders of the inthe FLA MOUTH CHD ROH. Broo the 
4 and of im many bundreds of ins 


, in every ot pe count ~ 
en part ry,and of all all = 


Represented in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 
Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 











on precisely the same terms as at the ry. 
Momace Wa 
A Great Offer. ai pee BS Baty. 
Se epoes ot ONE HUNDRED PLANOS. Ml 
DEO ORGANS of six first-class 
ineluding.Waters’ at page LOW PRIC ager 
at Puan a wo MONEE. or r will take a small 
a) arte’ 
win LO mce in monthly or qu rly 











INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 


J. B. BENNETT, President. 


ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITRS FXPR.- 

rience, Lr pe and in ty—Is p ive, 
eosmopoll commer ith headq rs 
at the center of —— Ite eomplete system of 
business work or r, wi saving of 
money—Its eig 000 
A 


t monthe business : 

robots 700,000 

uma! $200,000 Paid ! and stock al- 

ready 2 per cent. 6 tae op hee lines upon desir- 

beret ema eens business conducted in a 

lbera tae we invite. the public 
ve the a ANDES t a Pia r trial and realize its supert 





MOODY'S 


Eureka Stamp 


See Perforation in- 
Checks, 3, 
ke. the amount 
arars te pectast 
preven 
alteration. The 
points inked 
and penenate the 
fiber of the paper, 
and cannet re- 
moved by chemicals. e check is moved forward 
py the upward motion oF the lever of AS ine. 
ce 


68 Trinity Building (P. O. Box 6023), N. Y. 
CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand St., 
Broadway and Warren St., 
NEW YORK. 








The BABCOCK EXTINGUISHER 


Is Ts CHEAPEST AND 
PROTECTION eau Fire. 
FAR See’y, 








Songs for. the Sanctuary. 
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SHOPPING IN PARIS. 


T is a fact we]l known to all American hab- 
itués of Paris that the heads of one of the 
largest and most celebrated of the glove-houses 
there are in the habit of seriding in their old and 
paid bills to their former customers whenever 
the Strangers’ List apprises them of the arrival 
of these unwary foreigners. For in most cases 
the receipted bills have been left at home, and 
the hapless traveler has no other choice than to 
pay, and to ana: hematize French roguery as he 
does so. I was one day an eyewitness of an amus- 
ing scene in that shop. A gentleman entered 
with a countenance highly expressive of indig- 
nation, and summoning the shopwoman who 
spoke English, he displayed to her a long bill 
dated some two years back. 

**T paid that bill before I lett Paris,” 
ina very positive tone. . 

‘* You must be mistaken, sir,” was the equally 
positive reply. ‘*We never send in our bills 
after they have once been paid.” There wasa 
very telling emphasis on the “never.” 

** But I know that I paid this one.” 

* Perhaps you can produce the receipt?” This 
was saidin a sneering tone, calculated to ex- 
asperate a sairt. 

The gentleman made answer by laying down 
his cane and the disputed bill upon the counter, 
and extracting a pocket-book from the breast- 
pocket of his coat. From this he drew out a 
paper, which he unfolded and held before the 
shopwoman. It was the receipted bill. 

To do the creature justice, I must confess 
that she seemed overwhelmed with confusion, 
and was profuse in her apologies; upon which 
one of the proprietors of the establishment, 
who had been watching the scene from a dis- 
tance came to the reseue. “I think I can explain 
to the gentleman how the mistake occurred,” 
he said, in those mellifious tones which come as 
natural to a Frenchman as purring to a cat, 
and are just about as indicative of good-nature 
or kindly feeling. ‘‘We haveanother customer 
of precisely the same name—merely an odd 
coincidence.” 

* But an odder coincidence,” said the Amer- 
ican, buttoning up his coat, and suddenly blos- 
soming forth into an astonishing knowledge of 
French, “is, that this gentleman with the same 
name as mine happened to purchase the very 
same articles that I did on the very same day 
of the year.” 

And having discharged this Parthian arrow, 
he retired.—Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Harvey Fisk. yt 8S. Hatou. 
Orrice or FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
. MENT SECURITIES, 
. Ne. 5 Nassau Street. 
New York, July 24, 1871. 

To persons DESIRING TO INVEST MONEY 
or to, FUND THEIR FIVE-TWENTIES, we 
offer and recommend, with the fullest 
confidence, the Frrst MorteaGE GoLp 
BonpDs oF THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 88 8N ENTIRELY SAFE 
AND RELIABLE INVESTMENT. 


The great value of the property now 
existing, in a completed road in successful 
operation, RENDERS THE SECURITY AMPLE 
AND INDEPENDENT OF FUTURE CONTIN- 
GENCIES. 


THE TRAFFIC awaiting the extension of 
the Road to the Ohio River asa great 
East and West Trunk Line, now in 
progress and rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, WILL BE IMMENSE AND PROFIT- 
ABLE. 

The experienced, prudent, and honor- 
able management for which the Com- 
pany is distinguished, and the well- 
known high character and standing of 
its officers and directors, are a sufficient 
guarantee of good faith, and insure for 
their securities a high credit and stand- 
ing in the market, which must render 
them always popular and salable. 

The exchange of Five-twenties for these 
Bonds may now be made with a profit of 
about twenty per cent., and a continu- 
ance of six per cent., gold, interest. 


Price, 92, and accrued interest from 
Mayi. The Bonds are in denominations 
of $1,000, $500, and $100: 


FISK & HATCH. 


JAY COOKE McCULLOCH & CO, 


No, 41 Lombard St., London. 


he said, 











BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
ai either of our offices, or through our correspond- 


ents. 
rat our LONDON BANKING House arrangements 
have been made for the reception ot 

AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


ith due attention to théir cer eeeesenee aap the 
atest advices from the United Sta’ 


JAV COOKE & CO,, 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


Passpayts furnished without charge. 


Does your Company pay any 
Losses ? 


Losses varying from $25 to $6,000 have been paid 
by THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY in the following States, duriog the 
year 1870: 

Maine. 

New Hampshire. 
Massach usetts. 
Connecticut. 
New York. 

New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
Kentucky. 

Ohio. 


‘ INSURE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 





Indiana. 
Illinois. 
Michigan. 
Wisconsin. 
West Virginia. 
Iowa. 
Missourt. 
California. 


DRY GOODS. 


GREAT 
CLEARING SALE 


STRAW COODS, 
Parasols, &c., 


aT 


LY LE’S 
Popular New York Stores. 


° 
French and English Chip Hats, Sc. to $1.40, re- 
duced from $2.40 and $3. 


Splendid wide brim Leghorn Hats, $1.10 to $1.75, 
reduced from $2 and $2 80. 


Pamilla Hats reduced to 25 cents. 
Ten thousand Misses’ and Boys’ Hats, 10c. to 50c. 


An elegant display of Trimmed Bonnets and 
Round Hats at less than half price. 


During the sale no charge will be made for trim- 
ming Hats. 


Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, 30c. to 75c., reduced 
from 65c. and $1.25. 


Fine Silk lined Parasols for $1, reduced from $2.50. 


Our specialties in Kid Gloves, are an excellent En- 
glish made Kid Glove, at 45c. 


The celebrated Seamless Kid Glove. at $1.25. 
Elegant Two-Button, extra long, at $1. 


All of the abeve in beautiful shades, and war- 
Tanted. New pairs given for any that rip or tear 
when tried on. 








Special Bargains 


Hosiery, 
Housekeeping Goods, 
Corsets and Skirts, 


Ribbons, Flowers, Feathers, Neck Ties, 
Trimmings, Smallwares, Toilet Soaps, 


Perfumery, Satchels, &c. 


LYLE’S 
POPULAR STORES, 
Gth Ave., cor. 23d St., 

Sth ‘Ave., bet. 2ist & 22d Sts., 
The Bowery, 


Corner Bleecker St., 


Dress 


Are the great resorts of the ladies of New Yorkand 
the surrounding cities and villages. They can be 
reached in a few minutes from any depot or land- 
ing. 


ALEX. LYLE, 
New York. 


N.B.—Personal and prompt attention given to all 
orders sent in response to this adversisement. 


ELCIN 


(ILLINOIS) 


WATCHES! 


ROCKFORD, Rock ISLAND & or. LOvIs = = Co., 2 
DIVISION SUPERINTEND 'S OFFI 
oq ISLAND, TL, duly i 18, 1870. 5 





D. W. WHITTLE 

Gen’l Agent Y Natibial Watch Co., Chicago, II1.: 
has been my leasure to carry One of 

ror B. W. Raymond Wa oe for several months, 

and is has far 


exceeded m. tions. Its ac- 
curacy in time 4s perfect 5 Deanty of movement and 
finish Ne pe) and in need oaly = 


is really a mode) 
Watch own to convince 
the most aept ap that th cannot haog excelled. 


Sup’t R. I. Div. 


&@” Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 


The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Il- 
lustrated Article on “ Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,’”’ by A. D. Richardson. sent free upon 
application to National (Elgin) Watch Company. 
127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No. 1 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


DARLING SELF-SUPPLYING PENHOLDER 
SSS ee 





st. . Lig N bs Ro ad a simple Bal | 


= tats wate a dip ser sed’ rayeh an “Sent pre- 


Aube of am. 
Sanat v-me ol Reheotrer oe a. x Y. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


The Largest First-class House in New England 


wie bo Railway, Suits and Single Apartments, 
th Bathing and pa e Mager ¢ 4 connecting, 
Billiard Halls, Lewis Ric and 
CE & SON, 





Proprietors. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


Do pos wis am % make ® pase or $30 per dey 


a chap 
se t) nowt tie We -Slothes 
i Ay ple : tee, 80 


Rive. ¥ N. rear ra, iene 
We: eee 


se’ 
scale See 


ee J reos JOHN ‘amu 
ree? eee 


Pa. Onlcago, ll: 
Gs 


IFLES,. 8H 
TER 








Rag SO 


L: x McKINNEY & CO 
16 N. 7th St., 


yo VOLVERS,GUN MA 
rite fi ce-List, to GREAT 


Philade!phia. 








Mevolvers, &c.,bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


SUIT & DRESS DEPARTMENT. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING 
An Invoice of 


Elegant Paris-Made Suits 


and DRESSES, just received. Also, the 
LATEST NOVELTIES 
in SUITS and DRESSES of 
POPLIN, SERGE, PONGEE, 
and other fabries for EARLY FALL WEAR, 
and have made 
ANOTHER CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION IN 
LINEN AND LINEN SULTS, 


to close out Summer stocks. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 107TH 8TS. 








STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 
PIANO-FORTES, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE 


A GENERAL REDUCTION 


In their prices, in accordance with the decline in 
the premium on gold, and consequent decreased 
cost of imported articles used in the manufacture 
of Piano-Fortes. In addition to their established 
styles of Piano-Fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order 
to meet a long-felt and frequently expressed want. 
by persons of moderate means, teachers, schools, 
&c., have perfected arrangements for the manu- 
facture of an entirely new style of instrument, 
termed 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO, 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, 
precisely the same in size, scale, interior mechan- 
ism and workmanship as their highest-priced 7-oc- 
tave Pianos, the only difference being that this new 
style of instrument is {constructed in a perfectly 
plain yet extremely neat exterior case. These new 
instruments will be supplied to those who desire to 
possess a thoroughly first-class “ Steinway Piano,” 
yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices, 


STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Double Lron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tabu- 
lar Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are 
matchless in voiume and quality of tone, and sur- 
passing facility of action, whilst standing longer 
in tune, and being more impervious to atmospheric 
influences than any other Piano at present manu- 
factured. 

Price-List and lllustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


Every Piano is Warranted for 
Five Years. 


WAREROOMS (first floor of Steinway Hall), 
Nos, 109 & 111 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T., 


Between Fourth Ave. and Irving Place, N. Y. 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 
Will Not Explode! 


Stands a fire test over 
(60 deg. Fahrenheit. We 
ake ordinary Kerosene 
10 deg. fire test and re- 
listill ‘it by our new 
process, sgocting fully 
4 (Benzine and )the 
sause of all Kerosere 
axplosions, bad odors 
smoke, etc. Our “BARE: 
ce . OIL costs only Fd 
pd ob ee “and a ligh 





ed lamp may be upset and en wepost fear of 

Sxplosion or fire. The Fire Un ters of N. Y. 

recommend its use as a protection to —_ howe ‘pro = 

erty, For sale by all grocers, druggii 

he U.S. Extra inbupentants tn dente ro] ane 
py PA DENSLOW . BusuH. 130 bevy Lan 

Y..8 tom H. St , Boston, Mass. 

Baltimore, Md., 51'S. Water St., “Retaeee Til., 

Cleveland, 0. 








invalids’ Traveling Chairs, 


FRO. mi. $5 te $40, 
For IN AND OUT-DOOR USE. 
use of the 


State your case and send 
stamp for cireular. STEPHEN 
W. SMITH, 90 William 8t., N.Y. 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


Is the ond best 
number, Fort va aed . er i ee sre | 2 
aine be oo tidress for ey * Mag 


et 
mailed to 
Sele (worth 


‘ears in 
Morn’ $8) and 
Bok did pe greptams 





zine two 





Sine @ year for o 
S. WOOD, Newbureh, N. ¥. 


for clubs. ~ 


t:|40 Broad St. & Pall 





1858. 1871. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


ROOFING. 


~~. 
First Premium Awarded by American Institute, 1870. 


First Premium Awarded by Louisiana State Fair, 1870. 
First Premium Awarded by Texas State Fair, 1871. 


THE 


"i 


Improved Roofing. 


Asbestos Roofing 


Adapted for STEEP or FLAT ROOFS IN 


ALL CLIMATES. AND 


Asbestos Roof Coating 


For RESTORING and PRESERVING Old 
SHINGLE, TIN, and OTHER Roofs, 


From Certified Report of Judges AMERICAN INSTITUTE EXHIBITION of 1870: 
1. W. JOHN’S IMPROVED ROOFING—“'Is strong and flexible ; unaffected by the sun’s heat, practically 
lap tebaad’ and is really an article of the first order of merit.’ 
HORACE GREELEY. — t. 
Signed, SRO: PEYTON, Rec 
(SAM’L D TILEMAN. Cor. “See’y. 
Extract from Report of Commitees ie eppolnted by the American Institute Farmers’ Club to examine the 
OS ROUFING, December 6, 1870. 


“The material EO. one of unusual merit, much superior to any of 
brought to their notice, and worthy of trial by those who desire a eupbie easily aj ively 

inexpensive and safe roofing, the material having, in addition to the other merit claimed for om that 
of being practically fire-proct, and consoquentiz aa eS liable than the shingles commonly used on 


barns and rural dwellings to catch Bo} —_ Site gy oe ipintoe 8, 8: tabs 
ne. 
Signed, } JQ\ins A. WA AAS kditor American Artisan. 


—--- > — 
Fault Descriptive Paumpiltets, Price List, and Samples sent free. 


e class previ 
applied. com Posiepanattely 


; Committee. 


Liberal Terms and Exclusive Rights will be given to responsible parties. 
ADDRESS: 


BARRETT, ARNOLD, & KIMBALL, 


124 La Salle St , Chicago, Ill. 


B. 8. PARSONS, 


Galveston, ‘T«x#s, 


H. W. JOHNS, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 
78 William Street, 
New York. 





P. F. 0. M. Flies 


and 


TRADE P, F, O. Mi, ™428«. 
PF. 0. M. BERRI & CO.’S Mosquitoes 


CANOPIE PARISIENNE. 


P. F. 0. M. Flies 


In this IMPROVED MOSQUITO CANOPY provision 
is made for the drawing up of the curtains or pend- 
ant portions of the net, se that they are out of the 
way when the net is not in use. The whole is s0 
constructed that the net and frame may be taken 
apart and packed in the smal] case (measuring 4 
inches square by 34 inches leng) accompany- 
ing the Canopie—a great convenience to parties 
traveling. 


Buy One or a Thousand. 
H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., 
P. F. 0. M. Cor. Worth and Church Sts., N. ¥., Sole Agents. 


P. F. 0. M. : BERRI & CO., Mosquitoes, 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 526 Fulion St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


JOS. B. 8ST. JOHN, 
Ass't Manager. 


OFFICES: 


P. F. 0. M. and 


P. F. 0, M. Mosquitoes, 


P. F. 0. M. Flies 


and 





E. W. OROWELL, 
Manager. 


— 


CAPITAL, 
$8,000,000 


GOLD, 


Mall, London, 
U. S. BRANCH: 


40 & 42 Pine Street. 


New York. Pacoyneemted, 1803. 





er $356, “$500, $752, $25-. 
, kopers New 
Luproved Up- 
right. Engines. 


Rune 
4 m not 


No ‘Water Used! 
Cannot Explode! 
No = Sageennee ca. 


Not ot lable to get 
out of order! 

ae no Skill- 

peemneer and 
run % cti 

perday per hones 


ROPER C. E. CO., 124 Chambers-St., N. 3 


TH KA NECTAR 


buat TRA 

with cen Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit ali tastes. For 
sale everywhere, A 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE ess sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


“DANA BICKFORD’S 


NEW IMPROVED 


Family Knitting Machine. 


$1,000 10 $8,000 sie 


cee eee —t fe pea The rie Corporal, 


ld for 
USTRATED MAGA 
stamped envelope, wi Aw IL AG AZINE Boys AND 

















s, = - il- grate. AND OLDER P£OPLE wae HAVE YouNG 
ee oom Vice-| HEARTS. Terms $1.50 a le Be 
President an @ General As Agent, 339 Broadway, N.Y. | Address JOHN E. MILLER Publisher, Chinne, I 








